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THE PSALMS AND CONTEMPLATION (II) 


AINT Augustine does not hesitate to apply to the Scrip- 
tures the analogical term of “‘sacraments.”” Nor should we 
be surprised at his use of the expression sacramenta scrip- 
turarum when we remember, for instance, the external 
reverence with which the Church emphasizes the dignity 

of the gospel in a solemn Mass. It is well known that the Church's 
reverence for the holy Scriptures resembles to some extent the 
honor she pays to the Blessed Sacrament itself. The revealed word 
of God not only conveys grace to the soul that is well disposed, 
but even in some sense effects it in that soul, for the ‘““Word of 
God is living and effectual and more piercing than any two-edged 
sword and reaching unto the division of the soul and the spirit, 
of the joints also and the marrow, and is a discerner also of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart’”’ (Hebr. 4:12). 

The power of the revealed word of God is therefore analogous 
to the power of the sacraments themselves, and above all is Scrip- 
ture comparable to the Blessed Eucharist which actually brings 
God Himself to us, veiled under created appearances. All the re- 
vealed words of God are partial manifestations of the Word, who 
is the splendor of God’s truth. All the revealed words of God are, 
as it were, species under which is hidden the one Word who is 
the way, the truth and the life. That is why Jesus, the Word made 
flesh, could calmly say: ‘‘Search the Scriptures . . . the same are 
they that give testimony of me.”” He was speaking to the doctors 
of the Law, who were right in hoping to find in the Scriptures 
“life everlasting’: but they were wrong in expecting that the life, 
promised by the Scriptures and contained in them, would be any- 
thing or anyone but Jesus. Therefore our Lord added: ‘‘and you 
will not come to me that you may have life’’ (John 5:39-40). 

St. Paul showed clearly that Christ was the ‘‘end of the Law,”’ 
that is, the fulfilment of the whole Old Testament. He is the life 
contained in the revealed word and communicated by it. ‘“The 
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word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in thy heart. This i} the 
the word of faith, which we preach. For if thou confess with thy _ itu 
mouth the Lord Jesus and believe in thy heart that God hath | and 
raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved” (Rom. 10: 4, 8-9). ? offi 

Of whom can it more truly be said that the “word is nigh met 
them, even in their mouth and in their heart,’’ than of those who _ 50, 
daily recite or chant the divine office? If that word is to becom | fice. 
for them living and effectual and penetrate to the depths of their I 
interior life and make them contemplatives, they must discover froy 
in it the Christ who is the light of the world. He who is the center? and 
of the Old Testament and of the New is above all the life of the mer 
psalter. When we recite the psalms we must learn to recognize in| gif 
them the suffering and triumphant Messias, confessing Him with son: 
our mouth and believing in our heart that God has raised Him’ the 
from the dead. Then we reap the abundant fruits of His redemp __jgon 
tion. The salvific life that flows from His Cross will swell in our labe 
heart and throb in our veins and we will cry out with Philip: I 
“We have found him of whom Moses and the prophets did write, 


Jesus the son of Joseph of Nazareth’ (John 1:45). oon 
This is the key to the mystery of sin in the psalter. How can lao! 


the ‘‘states of mind” of a sinner express sentiments that are in the pint 
heart of God? St. Paul gives us the answer. ‘‘He who knew no} re’ 
sin, God hath made sin for us that we might be made the justice ate 
of God in Him” (2 Cor. 5:21). Christ, having taken upon Him- And 
self our sins, speaks in our person, absorbs our sufferings into His 


a Au 
sufferings, in order that we may enter into His divine inheritane| .; e 
. ; a ies : . ; ious, 

and share, by adoption, in His divine sonship. When this union” ;, ,, 
is really effected in us, as a matter of experience, during our recita hee 
tion of the psalter we discover what it means to enter into con’ ae 
templation through the psalms. v 
po ye itual 


Just as in the old days the faithful used to bring their gifts to} we « 
the altar at Mass and matter for the sacrifice was set apart from’ Few 
among the offerings of bread and wine, so we who recite the psalm} as ar 
for the whole Church bring to this ‘‘action’’ our own matter for! the c 
sacrifice. I use the word “‘action’’ advisedly, because all liturgical as on 
prayer is an action, and it is all a more or less close participation | ~ ig; 
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PSALMS AND CONTEMPLATION 


the one central redemptive Act of Sacrifice which is the heart of our 
liturgy as it is of our religion and of all human history: the death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. We ought to see the psalms of the 
office as an extension of the Mass, and find in them the move- 
ment of the same action which is the Sacrifice of the Mass. And 
so, here too, there is an “‘offertory’’ and we bring matter for sacri- 
fice. 

If you like, it would be more accurate if the analogy were taken 
from another sacrament: that of penance, in which the confession 
and contrition of the penitent are the ‘‘quasi-matter’’ of the sacra- 
ment. But in any case, we bring our sorrows, our problems, our 
difficulties, and immerse them in the psalms. We bring our per- 
sonal struggles and interior conflicts and offer them up to God 
the Father, not in our own words but in those of the psalms. We 
identify ourselves with the One who suffers, who struggles, who 
labors — and who triumphs — in the psalter. 

At first, this may not be very illuminating. It may not give us 
much comfort. Nevertheless we must persevere in faith and in 
desire. We must go on plunging our leprosy, like Naaman, in this 
Jordan, this stream of psalmody. Like Naaman we may be strang- 
ers, and our hearts may hark back to all the rivers of Damascus, 
and we may feel very little kinship with this Man in. the psalms 
whose joys and sorrows are dressed in language so unlike our own. 
And yet the very unfamiliarity of Scripture language, says St. 
Augustine,’ has its purpose. The language of revelation is myster- 
ious, not in order that its meaning may be concealed from us, but 
in order that we may be moved to seek it with a more fervent 
love. For God only reveals His secrets to those who love Him, and 
who seek to know Him in order to love Him better. 

When we bring our sorrows to the psalter, we find all our spir- 
itual problems mirrored in the inspired words of the Psalmist. But 
we do not necessarily find these problems analyzed and solved. 
Few of the psalms offer us abstract principles capable of serving 
as an immediate and obvious palliative for interior suffering. On 
the contrary, what we generally find is a suffering just as concrete 
as our own, and more profound. And we encounter this suffering 


*Enarratio in Ps. 93, n.1. P.L. 37,. 1189. 
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at one of its most intense and articulate moments. How many of 
the psalms are simply cries of desperate anguish: “‘Save me O God, 
for the waters have come up to my neck. I am plunged into the 
mire of the deep and there is nowhere to set my foot; I am come 
into deep waters and the waves overwhelm me. I am wearied with 
crying; my throat has become hoarse; my eyes have failed, while 
I await my God” (Ps. 68:1-4, new version). 


What were the dispositions of the saints and Fathers, in chant- 
ing such a psalm? They did not simply “‘consider’’ the psalm as 
they passed over it, drawing from it some pious reflection, or 
twirling one of its verses between their fingers as a spiritual nose- 
gay. They entered into the “‘action’’ of the psalm. They allowed 
themselves to be absorbed in the tragic struggle of the Psalmist, 
they allowed their sorrows to be swallowed up in the sorrows of 
this mysterious Personage and then they found themselves swept 
away, on the strong tide of his hope, into the very depths of God. 
“But unto thee, O Lord, is my prayer, in the time of mercy, O 
God; hear me, O God, in thy great goodness, according to thy 
faithful help.’”” And then, in the end, all sorrow turns to triumph 
and to praise: ‘I will praise the name of God with song, and I 
will glorify Him with thanksgiving. . . . For God will save Sion 
and build up the cities of Juda and they shall dwell therein and 
possess it. And the seed of his servants shall inherit it and they that 
love His name shall abide therein’”’ (Ps. 68:14-15, and 31:36-37). 


In this mysterious process, a kind of transformation has taken 
place, operated by the mysterious power of the Holy Spirit. Human 
emotions of fear, anguish, sorrow have been turned into super- 
natural hope and fortitude and joy. More than that, we ourselves 
have been transformed and elevated in the psalm. We remain our- 
selves, and yet we become conscious of somehow also having ac- 
quired a personality ‘that is infinitely higher than our own, as 
though we had been absorbed in ‘‘Someone else.’’ There has been 
a kind of transubstantiation, if the expression may be permitted. 
We have put our sorrows into the hands of Christ, He has pro- 
nounced over them a few words of His own, made them His sor- 
rows, just as He takes the species of bread and wine for His body 
and blood; and now we find that in this mysterious identification 
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PSALMS AND CONTEMPLATION 


we have fallen heirs to the fruits of His triumph and that He 
has repaid us for our sorrows with all His confidence and all 
His strength. 

And in this union, we discover that there is only One Person, 
after all, chanting the psalm. It is now no longer we alone, who are 
pronouncing the words of David or some other long-dead Jew, 
it is the eternal Christ singing an eternal psalm in heaven. All we 
who are members of His Body are one with Him. His Church and 
Bride is one with Him, according to the expression of the Apostle, 
“two in one flesh.”” And St. Augustine comments: ‘““Thus of these 
two (the Church and Christ) there is made as it were one person 
... If they are two in one flesh, why not also two in one voice? 
Let Christ then speak, for in Christ the Church speaks and in the 
Church speaks Christ. The head speaks in the body and the body 
in the head.’” 

But let us realize the full spiritual implications of this fact. It 
is not merely an escape of one individual from his own personal 
sufferings into the consolations of Christ. It is not merely the solu- 
tion of one man’s problem that is here achieved. If, in my chant- 
ing of the psalms, I arrive only at a sense of individual and per- 
sonal fulfilment in Christ, a sense that does not reach out and 
embrace all the other members of the Body who find their fulfil- 
ment in Him, then I fall far short of the contemplation that the 
psalter holds in store for those who give themselves entirely to its 
mysteries. The One Man who suffers in the psalms, who cries out 
to God in them and by God is heard, this One Man is the Whole 
Christ. The consolations and help that are sent from heaven 
through the psalms are poured out not simply on Jesus and my- 
self but upon the Whole Christ, and I will find their strength far 
less potent in my own regard if I do not realize that they are 
shared among us all. 

It is a relatively small thing to awaken, in the recitation of a 
psalm, to my own personal sonship of God. Far more marvelous 
is the greater consolation of the mystery of my oneness with all 
the other sons of God in the One Son of God, the Mystical Christ. 
“The sons of God,”’ says St. Augustine, ‘‘are the body of the only 





*Enarratio in Ps. 30, n. 4. P.L. 36, 232. 
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Son of God; and since He is the Head and we the members, there 
is but One Son of God. Therefore he who loves the sons of God 
loves the Son of God, and he who loves the Son of God loves the 
Father. Nor can anyone love the Father unless he loves the Son; 
and whoever loves the Son must also love the sons of God. ... 
And by loving he himself becomes a member in the union of the 
Body of Christ and there shall be One Christ loving Himself.’" 

The secret of our fulfilment, then, is charity. We bring to the 
psalms the raw material of our own poor, isolated persons, with 
our own individual conflicts and sufferings and trials. We throw 
them all into the fire of Christ’s Love — or, if you prefer it, into 
the furnace of the Holy Spirit. In those flames we are purified of 
everything that isolates us, everything that is merely private, merely 
our own, and we are melted down to become a new Being with a 
new identity, a new ‘“‘personality.’’ It is the discovery of ourselves 
in this One Person, united to one another in the flame of Christ's 
infinite and selfless ecstasy of Love for His Father and for us, that 
will constitute one of the purest perfections of our joy in heaven. 

Meanwhile, our recital of the psalms should be a constant and 
progressive discovery of this Person whom we all are. “‘Debemus 
intelligere Personam nostram, Personam Ecclesiae nostrae, Per- 
sonam Corporis Christi. — We must understand our Person, the 
Person of our Church, the Person of the Body of Christ.’’ These 
are the words of St. Augustine.‘ 

This will help us understand the importance of the choral recita- 
tion of the divine office. The mere fact of standing in choir and of 
hearing twenty or thirty or fifty or a hundred voices all blending 
into one voice, crying out to God in the first person singular, is a 
great help toward realizing the truth we have just tried to set 
down. We all differ, we all have our own problems and troubles, 
and yet we all sing together: ‘“‘O God, hear my cry, hearken to 
my prayer...’ The very syntax makes us immediately one. And 
when we add, ‘‘From the ends of the earth J cry to thee,’’ our 


*In Epist. Joannis ad Parthos, Tr. x, c. 5, n. 3. P.L. 35, 2055. 


*Enarratio in Ps. 61. P.L. 36, 730. It is the teaching of the Fathers that we 
were all originally created as ‘‘one Man’’ and that this ‘‘Person’’ divided by the 
sin of Adam is reconstituted in one Mystical Body in Christ, the new Adam. 
Cf. St. Cyril of Alexandria, In Joan 1:“‘Sumus omnes in Christo et communis 
humanitatis persona in ipsum reviviscit.’””’ Cf. De Lubac, Catholicisme, ch. 1. 
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PSALMS AND CONTEMPLATION 


vision goes Out to embrace the whole Mystical Body, in all its 
scattered members in every part of the world, and wherever they 
may be those men and women are also here, and we are there with 
them, because we are all ‘‘one Man’’ and wherever two or three are 
gathered together in His Name, Christ is in the midst of ‘them, 
imparts to them His identity and He becomes the “I” who sings 
and prays and praises in us all. 
(To be concluded) 


‘THOMAS MERTON 
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OUR LADY, THE LITURGY, 
AND THE ROSARY 


E have often been asked — not in one country alone 

— why, in her apparitions during the last hundred 

years, does our Lady say so much about the rosary 

and so little, if anything, about Mass or holy 

Communion? And in particular, from the U.S.A. 

and England comes the question: ‘“Why do you and your friends 

insist so strongly on the liturgy and its unique value as an ‘apos- 

tolate’?’’ I have even heard a prelate, on the occasion of the in- 

stallation of a statue of our Lady of Fatima, practically say that 

the apparitions there were an adequate rebuttal of the claims of the 
liturgical movement. 


First, the facts. Within the last hundred years apparitions of 
our Lady have been numerous. But we can frankly say that the 
apparition of La Salette (1846) was the first to create an inter- 
national sensation; and that since then it is Lourdes, and Fatima, 
which have set the world in motion. I must therefore disregard, 
here, apparitions like that of Pontmain, or of Pellevoisin, or others, 
even when quite close to us, like those of Beauraing. Only one 
book, so far as I know, gives a scientifically trustworthy account 
and criticism of the story of La Salette: La Grace de La Salette, by 
Fr, J. Jaouen, Missionary of La Salette (Paris, Editions du Cerf, 
1946). The author also describes the world-wide devotion to our 
Lady of La Salette and its specific character, which he finds indi- 
cated by the vision of our Lady almost all the while in floods of 
tears, and in the Roman document which speaks of her as Virgo 
Reconciliatrix. 


| 


~e 


=a 


But we think we can offer as reasons for the relative eclipse of | 


La Salette (despite, in France, the fierce worshipful pages of Huys- 
mans and the real Salette-obsession of Léon Bloy), the comparative 


inaccessibility of the shrine; the strange costume of the ‘‘Lady”’ — | 


though Bishop Ullathorne (that hardheaded devotee of the new 
cultus) shows clearly how an ignorant child, almost inarticulate, 
can, as he learns more words, more mind-forms, end by expressing 
very spiritually what might at first have seemed to us almost gro- 
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OUR LADY 


tesquely materialist — remaining, throughout, perfectly honest; 
the almost ‘‘magical’’ quality of part of what was said by the Vision 
— the potato-crop had been spoilt because of sin and the next one 
would be worse because men were not converted; how, if they 
should repent, the fields would be full of potatoes self-sown and 
heaps of stones would change themselves into grain. 


But as time went on, people became more and more discon- 
certed by the development of the two recipients of the vision, 
Mélanie and Maximin. We leave to one side as quite explicable 
the apparently disconcerting interview of Maximin with the Curé 
d’Ars. At first, St. Jean Baptiste Vianney said: ‘If what Maximin 
has told me is true, the whole episode of La Salette is a lie.’’ Then 
he said: “Still, perhaps the boy played the fool with me as he did 
with my vicaire.”” In any case, the Saint returned to his whole- 
hearted belief in La Salette which had so far held him captive. 

Maximin, who had kicked stones about and twirled his cap 
upon his stick actually while the vision lasted, and never could 
stand still, physically, for a moment, remained as volatile as ever, 
kept changing his occupation (one was, being for a few months 
Papal Zouave) ; was easily made drunk, especially by people who 
wanted to extract from him the “‘secret’’ allegedly entrusted to 
him; yet always lamenting that he had been uprooted from his 
proper terrain, and always, in all of this utterly unpropitious 
environment, keeping chaste (as no one should doubt that he did) 
— Maximin, then, from childhood to manhood was transformed 
if the subject of La Salette were approached, especially if he had 
to repeat our Lady’s words. But observe. France was in the throes 
of violent political dissensions: it was at once assumed that the 
“secret’’ said to have been entrusted to the children must concern 
the monarchical or other future of France. Maximin was regarded 
as an instrument to be wielded by the hands of lawyers, politicians, 
royal or semi-royal persons. Would that in those days sufficient 
evidence had been collected to enable us to disentangle the threads 
of supernatural holiness from those of very unheroic nature that 
co-existed in his difficult character! He died, in his ’40’s, after a 
painful illness in which, I should surmise, the strain of holiness 
won its victory. 
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Mélanie’s history was a dismal degeneration from neurosis to 
downright hysteria: she flitted from one religious Congregation 
to another; published all sorts of prophecies and versions of her 
own “‘secret’’ which finally had to be prohibited by the Holy See 
with incredible severity — priests who dealt with them were forth- 
with suspended; the laity who did so, forbidden the sacraments. 
She died, alone, in a room into which some days before she had 
locked herself. Happily, it is increasingly recognized today that the 
mystical life can co-exist with hysterical elements in a soul: 
whether it did in Mélanie’s, perhaps no one, at this date, can tell. 


Meanwhile, we observe that no allusion was made to the rosary, 
but to two locally prevalent offences — the disregard of Sunday as 
a day of “‘sanctification’’ (and therefore, of Mass, to which very 
few went at all); and the blasphemous misuse of the holy Name. 
Our Lady spoke to the children as best they could understand, 
and used what was “‘local’’ as illustrations of those deeper and 
wider things that she wants those who can, to appreciate. And 
these are, quite simply, man’s fundamental duty of ‘‘worshipping” 
God, and refraining from sin, which is the refusal of that worship. 


The history of Lourdes is limpidity itself compared with that 
of La Salette or of Fatima. But I suppose that ‘“‘Lourdes’’ suggests 
to most people a particular statue having (probably) round its 
head the words: ‘‘I am the Immaculate Conception,”’ and, the fact 
that miracles happen there. Yet here too there is a recurrent note 
which our memory seldom sounds — our Lady’s insistence on 
repentance, pénitence. Not only did our Lady repeat and empha- 
size that word; but she put Bernadette through that extreme of 
humiliation when she told her to ‘go and drink from the source 
there’’ — where no Water appeared to be; and then, when her 
fingers elicited a little ooze, she had to try to drink and rose with 
her face all muddied and actually was told to “‘eat of the plants 
growing there.’’ No wonder opinion veered right round and deemed 
her crazed. She too became uprooted, and experienced in her con- 
vent a treatment so severe as to recall that which Thérése of Lisieux 
experienced in her own. Lourdes, then, thus far, is full in the cur- 
rent set moving by La Salette — that of sorrow for sin and deep 
change of heart. 
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OUR LADY 


It is at Lourdes that the rosary acquires some prominence. Our 
Lady held one; she let its beads slip through her fingers while 
Bernadette told hers; but the saying of the rosary is not handed 
down to us as anything primary in the message of Lourdes. But 
what any pilgrim certainly will carry away with him (apart from 
the purely spiritual experience of prayer, personal or collective) 
is the memory of the afternoon processions of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. True, our Lady said nothing about this phenomenon, or of 
allied events such as the multitude of priests who must sometimes 
fan out from the churches to carry forth ciboria to give holy Com- 
munion to pilgrims in sickness or in health: but that is what 
Lourdes has essentially issued into. We come to visit our Lady: 
she welcomes us: and forthwith hands us over to her Son. And 
for many, such a day ends with all-night adoration. 


The episode of La Salette was consummated within one day — 
indeed, but a few minutes (which makes its explosive effect but 
the more astonishing: it at least gate-crashed a way out of the 
“closed universe,’’ so to call it) : the visions at Lourdes were irreg- 
ularly spaced over a period of six months: those of Fatima oc- 
curred exactly on the 13th of each month from May to October, 
1917, save in the August when the children had been kidnapped 
and imprisoned: but our Lady made up for this by appearing a 
few days later. Judging by the questions invariably asked by those 
who have but heard the name of Fatima, what lingers in the 
popular memory is the ‘‘miracle of the sun’’: even those who know 
the story well are apt immediately to enquire: ‘“What do you think 
the sun really did?’’ But the essence of our Lady’s message during 
those months is exactly the same as before — God is too much 
sinned against! Let men correct their lives and even material dis- 
asters such as war will cease. 


And here, certainly, on the positive side, fidelity to the rosary is 
urged. (Our Lady carried one, as at Lourdes, but did not pass it 
through her fingers.) If we here ask: ‘“Why the rosary?’’ we recall 
Lucia’s own most remarkable reply: ‘““The rosary is a very good 
way to draw nearer to God for people who do not know how to 
pray.’ If we take this accurately, it implies that the rosary is not 
yet praying at all; but if we recall how strongly Lucia emphasized 
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the necessity of meditating on each mystery, one sees much more 
clearly what is meant by ‘‘drawing more near to God,’’ and few 
would not know that this involved loyalty to Mass and Com- 
munion. (The favored children themselves, before the apparitions, 
used to “‘get through”’ their rosary quick enough by pronouncing 
only the first two words of each Pater and Ave: Maximin and 
Mélanie hardly prayed at all: our Lady had to insist on a Pater 
and an Ave morning and night — more when they learnt better!) 





But the message of Fatima differs from those of La Salette and 
of Lourdes in that the eldest girl, Lucia, continued to receive com- 
munications from our Lady and her Son and to amplify in adult 
and conventual phrasing (she had become a Dorothean lay sister) 
parts of what she had experienced as a child. She wrote this down 
in two documents (1936-7) which have been partly published; in 
two more (1941-2) in which she reveals the contents of the first 
two parts of the “‘secret’’ which (in the “‘tradition,’’ we may al- 
ready say, of La Salette and Lourdes) our Lady had entrusted to 
these three children; and a fourth document exists, not to be opened 
till 1960. 

The first ‘‘revelation’’ was a vision of hell, shown in a flash, 
but described by Lucia in traditional highly colored imagery. This 
is, so to say, the intensified version of one of the two elements 
constituent of the 1917 visions — sin and its consequence, espe- 
cially hereafter. The second “‘secret’”’ caused Lucia to petition the 
Holy See to invite all bishops of the world to join in consecrating 
Russia to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. If this were done, the 
conversion of Russia was unconditionally promised. If this conse- 
cration were not made, Russia would start a second world-war, in 
the next pontificate; incredible disasters would follow — nations 
would be annihilated: the Holy Father would suffer terribly: ‘‘but 
in the end my Immaculate Heart will triumph,” and a space of 
peace (algum paz) would be granted to the world. Neither Bene- 
dict XV nor Pius XI, to Lucia’s grave regret, did thus consecrate 
Russia; and it was not until the pontificate of Pius XII that what 
the world has considered a Hitler-war rather than a Russian-in- 
stigated war was launched. Lucia however now wrote that our 
Lady’s “‘exact’’ request was that the world should be consecrated 
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OUR LADY 


to the Immaculate Heart ‘‘with special reference to Russia.’’ This 
was done by Pius XII in 1942. 

We must here point out that in these later documents Lucia 
alludes to a triple apparition of an angel in 1916 (or 1915) who 
more than once spoke of the Hearts of Jesus and Mary as having 
designs of mercy upon the children; and during the apparitions 
the Lady, Lucia says, often spoke of “‘my Immaculate Heart’’ as 
being their refuge, etc.: and indeed showed them her Heart in 
visible form; so that it is hard to see how Lucia could have failed 
to know who the Vision was, and why she persistently begged 
her to reveal who she was and what she wanted and was told that 
she would be answered only on October 13. 

But it is not the point of this article to catalogue the various 
problems suggested by the history of Fatima, still less, to profess 
to solve them.’ It remains that while the saying of the rosary is 
again recommended in these later documents, the centre of gravity 
has, so to say, been shifted to the devotion to the Immaculate 
Heart, and is crystallized in the practice of the ‘‘Five First Satur- 
days,’ expressed in formulas almost identical with those familiar 
from the promise about the Nine First Fridays made to St. Mar- 
garet Mary. We have to be on our guard lest this introduction of 
what is numerical, and an exterior practice, distracts us from the 
spiritual essence of the ideal urged upon us throughout these visions 
—a horror of sin and a realization that earthly and after-world 
miseries are due always in the long run to sin: and then, the oppo- 
site extreme, so to call it — perfect love for and union with God, 
towards which an ever closer intimacy with our Lord Himself, born 
and living, dying and risen for our salvation, is the only path; 
and towards thus knowing Him, who could help us better than 
She who lived always so perfectly close to Him? 

God speaks to men “according as they can hear.”’ His message 
will be such as they can express at least sufficiently by means of 
such ideas, images, and words as are at their disposal. Nor, of 
course, can our Lady herself add anything to the Faith delivered 





We recommend the author's article in the final issue of the 1948 Dublin 
Review (pp. 121-143) in which he gives a clear summary of theological prin- 
ciples relative to apparitions and private revelations, and then applies them in 
some detail to the phenomena and incidental problems of Fatima. — Ep. 
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once and for all. Therefore, in no ‘‘private revelation’ shall we 
look for novelties, let alone rhetoric or anything to satisfy our lit- 
erary or artistic faculties. The less, then, we attend to ‘‘accidentals” 


and what is exterior, the more are we bound to reach what is sub- | 


stantial and “‘the heart of the matter.”’ 

But — “I speak as a fool’ — we can know that a country may 
be devout, without being very moral, or at all well-instructed., In 
such a country we shall not be surprised if there are whole blanks 
in, say, a child’s mind, to which the Lord could not address Him- 
self at all. If the child knows nothing, in reality, about Mass or 
the sacraments, evidently a priest would find it incredibly hard to 
set going anything remotely like what we mean by the “‘liturgical 
movement’! That movement is duly gaining ground in Portugal 
itself, despite the appalling lack of priests and the insane anti- 
clericalism which reigned there from well before the fall of the 
monarchy. I think that Fatima has, so to say, electrified the wires 
of material reform inaugurated by Dr. Salazar in 1936; and that 
if an army of young lay catechizers devotes itself to the re-evan- 
gelization of the countryside, and is courageous enough to purge 
corruption out of politics, there will yet be a magnificent Portu- 
guese Church, far better taught, far more self-disciplined morally, 
and less in need of visions. 

C. C, MARTINDALE, S.J. 
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FROM OTHER TIMES 
WHY SING?’ 


HE proper time to exhort a soldier is when he is just 
about to begin the battle. So for sailors—a rollicking 
song best suits them when they are bending to the oars 
and sweeping over the sea. So with us. Now is the very 
best time to keep my promise to speak of liturgical 

singing—now that the congregation has come together for this 
very purpose. 

(2) I am aware that there are some among us, and some in 
the Eastern provinces, too, who hold that there is something 
superfluous, not to say, suspicious, about the singing of hymns 
and psalms during divine service. Their idea is that it is unre- 
strained to utter with the tongue what it is enough to say with 
the heart. They base their opinion on a text from the Apostle’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians “Be filled with the Spirit, speaking to 
one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and 
making melody in your hearts to the Lord” (Eph. 5:18f). 
There, they say, you have the Apostle stating that we should 
sing in our hearts, and not make a noise with musical notes— 
like people on the stage. Fod God, “‘who searches the heart” 
(Rom. 8:12), it is enough, they insist, if our song be silent and 
in the heart.’ I take a different view. There is nothing wrong, of 
course, with singing in the heart. In fact, it is always good to 





Translation by Rev. Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., of De utilitate hymnorum by 
Niceta of Remesiana (c. 335-415), reprinted here, with kind permission of the 
editors, from Volume 7 of the new patristic series The Fathers of the Church 
(Fathers of the Church, Inc., New York, 1949). Modern research is beginning 
to do justice to the name and fame of Niceta, the “saintly, scholarly, lovable”’ 
contemporary of St. Augustine and warm friend of a kindred soul, St. Paulinus 
of Nola. Dom Germain Morin, in fact, does not hesitate to credit him with the 
composition of the Te Deum. The editors of The Fathers of the Church deserve 
our thanks for making available for the first time in English dress his extant 
writings (six homilies: including his important commentary on the Creed, and 
a spirited defense of the value of vigilary services — which Fr. Mathis of Notre 
Dame will like). The same Volume 7 contains also translations of Sulpicius 
Severus, Vincent of Lerin’s famous Commonitories, and a first English trans- 
lation of Prosper of Aquitaine’s Grace and Free Will. — ED. 

*Cf. the ‘‘modern”’ objection, that singing distracts people in their devotion! 


— ED. 
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meditate with the heart on the things of God. But I also think 
that there is something praiseworthy when people glorify God 
with the sound of their voices. 


I shall prove this by adducing many texts of holy Scripture, 
but, first, I must appeal to the very text of the Apostle to refute 
by what it precribes, the folly of all those who find there a con- 
demnation of vocal singing. It is true, of course, that the Apostle 
said: ‘‘Be filled with the Spirit, speaking to one another in psalms” 
(Eph. 5:19). But it is no less true that he meant us to open our 
mouths and move our tongues and loosen our lips—for the simple 
reason that no one can speak without these organs. Speaking and 
silence are as different as hot and cold. Notice, the Apostle says: 
“speaking in psalms and hymns and canticles.”” Surely, he would 
not have mentioned canticles if he wanted to imply that the person 
singing was completely silent. The simple fact is that no one can 
both sing and keep complete silence at the same time. When he 
says “‘in your hearts,”’ the Apostle wants to warn us not to sing 
solely with our voice, without any feeling in our hearts. So, too, 
in another text, “I will sing with the spirit, but I will sing with 
the understanding’ (1 Cor. 14:15), he means with both voice 
and thought. 

The objection to singing is the invention of heretics. When 
their faith grows cold, they think up reasons for rejecting song.’ 
They cloak their hatred of the prophets and, particularly, of the 
prophecies concerning the Lord and Creator. Under the pretext 
of piety, they silence the words of the prophets and, above all, 
the heavenly songs of David. 

(3) Beloved, we have been brought up in all the teachings of 
the prophets, the Gospels, and the apostolic writings. Let us keep 
before our eyes all that has been said and done by those to whom 
we owe all that we are. Let us appeal to the authority of those 
who have spoken from the beginning to prove how pleasing to 
God are spiritual canticles. 

If we ask who was the first to introduce this kind of singing, 
the answer is: Moses. He sang a remarkable song to God after 





®This is about the only place where this remarkable document doesn’t seem 
up-to-date. Nowadays, in this particular respect, the shoe is usually on the 
other foot: ‘‘congregational singing is so Protestant’! — Ep. 
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WHY SING? 


Egypt had been afflicted by the ten plagues, Pharaoh had been 
drowned, and the people (of Israel) moved toward the desert, 
filled with joy by the miraculous passage through the (Red) sea. 
He sang: “Let us sing to the Lord, for he is gloriously magnified”’ 
(Exod. 15:1). Thus, the first to institute choirs was Moses, the 
leader of the tribes of Israel. Separating the men and women into 
two choirs, with himself and his sister as leaders, he taught them 
to sing a song of triumph to God. Somewhat later, Debbora, a 
lady of some distinction mentioned in the book of Judges. is found 
performing the same ministry (Judges 5). Moses, again, when 
about to depart from this life, sang a fear-inspiring canticle in 
Deuteronomy (Deut. 32).... 

(4) After this, you will find plenty of men and women, filled 
with a divine spirit, who sang of the mysteries of God. Among 
these was David. As a boy, he was given a special call to this 
office, and by God's grace he became the prince of singers and left us 
a treasury of song. He was still a boy when his sweet, strong song 
with his harp subdued the evil spirit working in Saul (1 Kings 
16:14-23). Not that there was any kind of power in the harp, 
but, with its wooden frame and the strings stretched across, it was 
a symbol of the cross of Christ. It was this which subdued the 
spirit of the devil. 

(5) You will find in David's psalms everything that can help 
edify and console men and women of every class and age. Chil- 
dren will find milk for their minds; boys, material to praise God; 
youths, corrections for their ways; young men, a model to follow; 
and old men, food for prayer. Women can learn modesty. Orphans 
will find in David a father; widows, a vindicator; the poor, a 
protector; strangers, a guardian. Rulers and magistrates learn 
lessons in fear. A psalm consoles the sad, tempers the joyous, 
calms the angry, consoles the poor and stirs the conscience of the 
rich. A psalm offers medicine for all who will receive it—including 
even the sinner, to whom it brings the cure of holy penance 
and tears. 

The Holy Spirit makes ample provision so that even the hardest 
and most recalcitrant hearts may, little by little, be glad to receive 
the medicine of these revealed words. Ordinarily, human nature 
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meditate with the heart on the things of God. But I also think 
that there is something praiseworthy when people glorify God 
with the sound of their voices. 

I shall prove this by adducing many texts of holy Scripture, 
but, first, I must appeal to the very text of the Apostle to refute 
by what it precribes, the folly of all those who find there a con- 
demnation of vocal singing. It is true, of course, that the Apostle 
said: ‘‘Be filled with the Spirit, speaking to one another in psalms” 
(Eph. 5:19). But it is no less true that he meant us to open our 
mouths and move our tongues and loosen our lips—for the simple 
reason that no one can speak without these organs. Speaking and 
silence are as different as hot and cold. Notice, the Apostle says: 
“speaking in psalms and hymns and canticles.”” Surely, he would 
not have mentioned canticles if he wanted to imply that the person 
singing was completely silent. The simple fact is that no one can 
both sing and keep complete silence at the same time. When he 
says ‘‘in your hearts,” the Apostle wants to warn us not to sing 
solely with our voice, without any feeling in our hearts. So, too, 
in another text, “I will sing with the spirit, but I will sing with 
the understanding’’ (1 Cor. 14:15), he means with both voice 
and thought. 

The objection to singing is the invention of heretics. When 
their faith grows cold, they think up reasons for rejecting song." 
They cloak their hatred of the prophets and, particularly, of the 
prophecies concerning the Lord and Creator. Under the pretext 
of piety, they silence the words of the prophets and, above all, 
the heavenly songs of David. 

(3) Beloved, we have been brought up in all the teachings of 
the prophets, the Gospels, and the apostolic writings. Let us keep 
before our eyes all that has been said and done by those to whom 
we owe all that we are. Let us appeal to the authority of those 
who have spoken from the beginning to prove how pleasing to 
God are spiritual canticles. 

If we ask who was the first to introduce this kind of singing, 
the answer is: Moses. He sang a remarkable song to God after 





®This is about the only place where this remarkable document doesn't seem 
up-to-date. Nowadays, in this particular respect, the shoe is usually on the 
other foot: ‘congregational singing is so Protestant’’! — Ep. 
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WHY SING? 


Egypt had been afflicted by the ten plagues, Pharaoh had been 
drowned, and the people (of Israel) moved toward the desert, 
filled with joy by the miraculous passage through the (Red) sea. 
He sang: “Let us sing to the Lord, for he is gloriously magnified”’ 
(Exod. 15:1). Thus, the first to institute choirs was Moses, the 
leader of the tribes of Israel. Separating the men and women into 
two choirs, with himself and his sister as leaders, he taught them 
to sing a song of triumph to God. Somewhat later, Debbora, a 
lady of some distinction mentioned in the book of Judges. is found 
performing the same ministry (Judges 5). Moses, again, when 
about to depart from this life, sang a fear-inspiring canticle in 
Deuteronomy (Deut. 32).... 

(4) After this, you will find plenty of men and women, filled 
with a divine spirit, who sang of the mysteries of God. Among 
these was David. As a boy, he was given a special call to this 
office, and by God's grace he became the prince of singers and left us 
a treasury of song. He was still a boy when his sweet, strong song 
with his harp subdued the evil spirit working in Saul (1 Kings 
16:14-23). Not that there was any kind of power in the harp, 
but, with its wooden frame and the strings stretched across, it was 
a symbol of the cross of Christ. It was this which subdued the 
spirit of the devil. 

(5) You will find in David's psalms everything that can help 
edify and console men and women of every class and age. Chil- 
dren will find milk for their minds; boys, material to praise God; 
youths, corrections for their ways; young men, a model to follow; 
and old men, food for prayer. Women can learn modesty. Orphans 
will find in David a father; widows, a vindicator; the poor, a 
protector; strangers, a guardian. Rulers and magistrates learn 
lessons in fear. A psalm consoles the sad, tempers the joyous, 
calms the angry, consoles the poor and stirs the conscience of the 
tich. A psalm offers medicine for all who will receive it—including 
even the sinner, to whom it brings the cure of holy penance 
and tears. 

The Holy Spirit makes ample provision so that even the hardest 
and most recalcitrant hearts may, little by little, be glad to receive 
the medicine of these revealed words. Ordinarily, human nature 
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runs away from what is hard, even though it is salutary, rejecting 
such things or, at least, taking them only when they seem to be 
tempting. Through David, His servant, the Lord prepared a 
medicine, powerful enough to cure the wounds of sin, yet sweet 
to the taste by reason of the melody. For, when a psalm is sung, it 
is sweet to the ear. It enters the soul because it is pleasant. It is 
easily retained if it is often enough repeated. Confessions that no 
severity of law could extort from the heart are willingly made 
under the sweet influence of song. There is contained in these 
songs, for those who meditate on them, all that is consoling in 
the Law, the Prophets and even the Gospe 


(6) God is revealed and idols are scorned; faith is accepted and 
infidelity rejected; justice is recommended and injustice forbidden; 
mercy is praised and cruelty blamed; truth is demanded and lies 
are condemned; guilt is accused and innocence commended; pride 
is cast down and humility exalted; patience is preached; the banner 
of peace is unfurled; protection from enemies is prayed for; vindi- 
cation is promised; confident hope is fostered. And what is more 
than all the rest, the mysteries of Christ are sung. The Incarnation 
is clearly indicated and, even more so, His rejection by an ungrate- 
ful people and His welcome among the Gentiles. The miracles of 
the Lord are sung; His venerable passion is depicted; His glorious 
resurrection made clear; and mention is made of His sitting at the 
right hand of the Father. In addition to all this, the coming of 
the Lord in a cloud of glory is declared and His terrible judgment 
of the living and the dead is revealed. Need more be said? There 
is, likewise, a revelation of the sending forth of the Creating Spirit 
and the renewal of the world which is to be followed by the 
eternal kingdom of the just in the glory of the Lord and the 
everlasting punishment of the wicked. 


(7) Such are the songs which the Church of God sings. These 
are the songs with which we here in this congregation are filling 
our throats. For the singer they are not only a recreation but also 
a responsibility. They put out, rather than excite, the passions. 
There can be no doubt that such songs are pleasing to God, since 
everything about them is directed solely to the glory of the 
Creator. And the same psalmist who says: ‘‘Let every spirit praise 
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WHY SING? 


the Lord’’—thus urging everyone to praise God who is the ruler 
of them all—likewise says: “I will praise the name of God with 
a canticle, and I will magnify Him with praise’ (Ps. 150:6; 
68:31)—thus promising to give praise himself. 


He adds: “And it shall please God better than a young calf 
that bringeth forth horns and hoofs,’”’ to bring out something 
still more excellent, a spiritual sacrifice that is greater than all 
sacrifices of victims. This is as it should be. In such sacrifices the 
blood of irrational animals was shed, but from the soul and a 
good conscience rational praise is offered up. Rightly did the Lord 
say: ‘“The sacrifice of praise shall glorify me, and there is the way 
by which | will show him the salvation of God’ (Ps. 49:23). 
Praise, then, the Lord in your life, offer to Him the sacrifice of 
praise, and thus show in your soul the way by which you come to 
His salvation. 

(8) Praise issuing from a pure conscience delights the Lord, 
and so the same psalmist exhorts us: “‘Praise ye the Lord because 
a psalm is good; to our God be joyful and comely praise’ (Ps. 
145:1). With this in mind, aware of how pleasing to God is 
this ministry, the psalmist again declares: ‘Seven times a day I 
have given praise to thee’’ (Ps. 118:164). To this he adds a 
further promise: “‘And my tongue shall meditate thy justice, thy 
praise all the day long’ (Ps. 34:28). Without doubt, he had 
experience of the good to be derived from this work, for he 
reminds us: ‘‘Praising I will call upon the Lord, and I shall be 
saved from my enemies’ (Ps. 17:4). It was with such a shield 
to protect him that as a boy he destroyed the great power of the 
giant Goliath and, in many other instances, came out victorious 
over the invaders. 

(9) I must not bore you, beloved, with more details of the 
history of the psalms. It is time to turn to the New Testament to 
confirm what is said in the Old, and, particularly, to point out 
that the office of psalmody is not to be considered abolished 
merely because many other observances of the Old Law have fallen 
into desuetude. Only the corporal institutions have been rejected, 
like circumcision, the sabbath, sacrifices, discrimination in foods. 
So, too, the trumpets, harps, cymbals and timbrels. For the sound 
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of these we now have a better substitute in the music from the 
mouths of men. The daily ablutions, the new-moon observances, 
the careful inspection of leprosy are completely past and gone, 
along with whatever else was necessary only for a time—as it 
were, for children. Of course, what was spiritual in the Old Testa- 
ment, for example, faith, piety, prayer, fasting, patience, chastity, 
psalm-singing—all this has been increased in the New Testament 
rather than diminished. 


Thus, in the Gospel you find, first of all, Zachary the father of 
the great John, after his long silence uttering a prophecy in the 
form of a hymn (Luke 1:67-79). Nor did Elizabeth, who had 
been so long sterile, cease to magnify God in her soul when the 
son of promise had been born. And when Christ was born on 
earth, the army of angels sang a song of praise: ‘‘Glory to God in 
the highest and on earth peace to men of good will’’ (Luke 2:14). 
The children in the Temple raised their voices to sing: ‘‘Hosanna 
to the Son of David’’ (Matt. 21:15)—only to make the 
Pharisees more angry. However, the Lord rather opened than 
closed the mouths of the little ones when He said: ‘“‘Have you never 
read, Out of the mouth of infants and sucklings thou hast per- 
fected praise’’ (Matt. 21:16). “If these keep silence, the stones 
will cry out” (Luke 19:40). But I must be brief. The Lord 
Himself, our teacher and master in words and deeds, showed how 
pleasing was the ministry of hymns when He went out to the 
Mount of Olives only after a hymn had been sung. With such 
evidence before him, how can anyone go on doubting the religious 
value of psalms and hymns? For here we are told that He who is 
adored and sung by the angels in heaven sang a hymn with His 
disciples. 


(10) And we know that later on the apostles also did this, 
since not even in prison did they cease to sing. So, too, Paul speaks 
to the prophets of the Church: “‘When you come together, each 
of you has a hymn, has an instruction, has a revelation, has a 
tongue, has an interpretation. Let all things be done unto edifica- 
tion’ (1 Cor. 14:26). And again, in another place: “I will sing 
with the spirit, but I will sing with the understanding also’ (1 
Cor. 14:15). So, too, James sets down in his epistle: “Is any one 
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WHY SING? 


of you sad? Let him pray. Is any one in good spirits? Let him 
sing a hymn” (James 5:13). And John in the Apocalypse reports 
that, when the Spirit revealed Himself to him, he saw and heard 
‘a voice of the heavenly army, as it were the voice of many waters 
and as the voice of mighty thunders, saying, Alleluia’ (Apoc. 
19:6). From all this we may conclude that no one should doubt 
that this ministry, if only it is celebrated with true faith and 
devotion, is one with that of the angels, who, as we know, un- 
hindered by sleep or other occupation, cease not to praise the 
Lord in heaven and to bless the Savior. 


(11) These things being so, brothers, let us have full confidence 
in carrying out our ministry of song. Let us believe that we have 
been given a great, a very great, grace by God who has granted 
to us to sing the marvels of the eternal God in the company of so 
many and such great saints, prophets and even martyrs. We 
confess to Him, with David, that ‘He is good.”’ And, with Moses, 
we sing in these great canticles the glory of the Holy and Divine 
Spirit. With Anna, who is a symbol of the Church—once sterile 
and now fecund—we strengthen our hearts in the praise of God. 
With Isaias, we keep our night watch. We join Habacuc in song. 
With the holy fathers, Jonas and Jeremias, we join song to 
prayer. With the three children in the flames, we call on every 
creature to bless the Lord. With Elizabeth our soul magnifies the 
Lord. 

(12) Can any joy be greater than that of delighting ourselves 
with psalms and nourishing ourselves with prayer and feeding 
ourselves with the lessons that are read in between? Like guests 
at table enjoying a variety of dishes, our souls feast on the rich 
banquet of lessons and hymns. 

(13) Only, brothers, let us please God by singing with atten- 
tion and a mind wide awake, undistracted by idle talk. For so the 
psalm invites us: “Sing ye wisely, for God is the King of all the 
earth” (Ps. 46:8). That is, we must sing with our intelligences; 
not only with the spirit (in the sense of the sound of our voice), 
but also with our mind. We must think about what we are 
singing, lest we lose by distracting talk and extraneous thoughts 
the fruit of our effort. The sound and melody of our singing 
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must be suitably religious. It must not be melodramatic, but a 
revelation of the true Christianity within. It must have nothing 
theatrical about it, but should move us to sorrow for our sins, 


Of course, you must all sing in harmony, without discordant 
notes. One of you should not linger unreasonably on the notes, 
while his neighbor is going too fast; nor should one of you sing 
too low while another is raising his voice. Each one should be 
asked to contribute his part in humility to the volume of the 
choir as a whole. No one should sing unbecomingly louder or 
slower than the rest, as though for vain ostentation or out of 
human respect. The whole service must be carried out in the 
presence of God, not with a view to pleasing men. In regard to 
the harmony of voices we have a model and example in the three 
blessed boys of whom the prophet Daniel tells us: ‘““Then these 
three, as with one mouth, praised and glorified and blessed God in 
the furnace saying: Blessed art thou, O Lord the God of our 
fathers’’ (Dan. 3:51, 52). You see that it was for our instruction 
that we are told that the three boys humbly and holily praised 
God with one voice. 


Therefore, let us sing all together, as with one voice, and let 
all of us modulate our voices in the same way. If one cannot sing 
in tune with the others, it is better to sing in a low voice rather 
than drown the others. In this way he will take his part in the 
service without interfering with the community singing. Not every- 
one, of course, has a flexible and musical voice. St. Cyprian is said 
to have invited his friend Donatus, whom he knew to be a good 
singer, to join him in the office: ‘‘Let us pass the day in joy, so 
that not one hour of the feast will be without some heavenly 
grace. Let the feast be loud with songs, since you have a full 
memory and a musical voice. Come to this duty regularly. You 
will feed your beloved friends if you give us something spiritual 
to listen to. There is something alluring about religious sweetness; 
and those who sing well will have a special grace to attract to 
religion those who listen to them’”’ (Letter to Donatus, 16). And 
if our voice is without harshness and in tune with the notes of 
well-played cymbals, it will be a joy to ourselves and source of 
edification to those who hear us. And “‘God who maketh men of 
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WHY SING? 


one manner to dwell in his house’ (Ps. 67:7), will find our 
united praise agreeable to Him. 

When we sing, all should sing; when we pray, all should pray. 
So, when the lesson is being read, all should remain silent, that 
all may equally hear. No one should be praying with so loud a 
voice as to disturb the one who is reading. And if you should 
happen to come in while the lesson is being read, just adore the 
Lord and make the sign of the cross, and then give an attentive 
ear to what is being read. 

(14) Obviously, the time to pray is when we are all praying. 
Of course, you may pray privately whenever and as often as you 
choose. But do not, under the pretext of prayer, miss the lesson. 
You can always pray whenever you will, but you cannot always 
have a lesson at hand. Do not imagine that there is little to be 
gained by listening to the sacred lesson. The fact is that prayer is 
improved if our mind has been recently fed on reading and is able 
to roam among thoughts of divine things which it has recently 
heard. The word of the Lord assures us that Mary, the sister of 
Martha, chose the better part when she sat at the feet of Jesus, 
listening intently to the word of God without a thought of her 
sister (cf. Luke 10:42). We need not wonder, then, if the deacon 
in a clear voice like a herald warns all that, whether they are 
praying or bowing the knees, singing hymns, or listening to the 
lessons, they should all act together. God loves ‘‘men of one 
manner” and, as was said before, ‘‘maketh them to dwell in his 
house’ (Ps. 67:7). And those who dwell in this house are pro- 
claimed by the psalm to be blessed, because they will praise God 


forever and ever. Amen. 
NICETA OF REMESIANA 











“Whatever pertains to the external worship has assuredly its 
importance; however, the most pressing duty of Christians is to 
live the liturgical life, and increase and cherish its supernatural 
spirit” (MEDIATOR DEI, n. 197). 
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ORA, New Mexico, high up in the wooded Sangre 
de Cristo Mountains, a sleepy looking Spanish 
town with a church in its shaded wide plaza, built 
in the middle of the last century, called me back. 
Last fall the church was a place cluttered by num- 

berless shrines and plaster statues, a monstrous altar, and more 
things of empty pretence. This year on a cool June morning we 
entered it while a young Franciscan was celebrating Mass before 
an altar that looked like an altar and was yet the old one 
cleansed of its superfluities. A canopy, or rather a civory, on four 
columns, a cruifix carved by the pastor’s neighbor and friend, 
Father Walter Cassidy of Espaniola, new fresh colors every where 
—all contributed to give the venerable old church new dignity 
and youth. Donald Attwater’s advice: ‘“‘you will add by taking 
away,’ had been heeded by Fr. Chavez and the artists’ group of 
Los Santos Shop in Santa Fé. 

It is to be hoped that many clerics will soon do what Fr. Albert 
Chavez and so many others have already done: add (to beauty) 
by taking away (what amounts to senseless conglomeration of 
non-essentials). Here a priest has shown what can be done under 
adverse conditions: in a poor mission parish, among parishioners 
with strong attachments to the sentimental ‘“‘debris’’ of time, and 
far away from the centers of our art renascence. The first step in 
externals is done—lI trust more will follow as the spiritual values 
increase and the parishioners, touched by more and more Christian 
spirit, will long for more and more adequate expression of it. 

Descending to the prairies, we stopped again at Santa Rosa to 
admire the new doors of its venerable parish church. They are 
carved with symbols and scenes from holy Scripture according to 
a well thought-out over-all plan. Someone more competent will 
have to deal with their content, but I was reminded of two things: 
Dom Albert Hammenstede’s beautiful article on doors and their 
liturgical significance (cf. O.F., XVII, 8: June, 1943), and the 
close affinity in style of this new work of true folk-art with the 
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WORKS OF FAITH 


work of Jean Charlot. The almost artless composition, the sense 
of humor, the oneness of conception and technique, the concen- 
tration of mind in the work, surpass all the purposeful ‘‘folkish- 
ness’ so often affected by religious artists. Here a simple man of 
the people has created a delightful series of ‘‘comics’’ in the 
sense in which St. Bernward made his bronze doors and the un- 
known masters of the middle ages told their story. 


To make it all the more important to our generation: there is a 
closeness in style to the tradition of the “‘Santos,”” to the Indian 
carvings, to the Spanish colonial ornament, which shows that 
this corner of our country needs only an awakening through men 
like the two Fathers Cassidy to bring forth something genuinely 
autochthonic, American and traditional. The land is lucky that 
this awakening is not frittered away in unimportant small talk, 
but is inspired by the ‘‘deeds of God’’—the Gospel, the liturgy, 
the sacraments. 


For it is genuineness that must be the test. The profound 
impression made by our West on my own mind makes me aware 
of the lure exercised by the achievement of a faith. I cannot see the 
deserts, canyons, mountain ranges and vast lakes of Utah, Oregon, 
Nevada and Arizona without profound elation over their supreme 
beauty. And this beauty of God’s nature is never more enhanced 
than when it is in contrast with man’s industry. This part of the 
West bears the stamp of the Mormons—now in a period of second 
bloom and tremendous expansion into all the new territories of 
irrigation. It is well known that they have a set-up which makes, 
in some respects, the rest of Christendom as envious as we ought 
to be of the Quakers, when it comes to the works of mercy. They 
have a central shrine of pilgrimage; their new church architecture is 
vigorous, modern and beautiful; their young men dedicate two 
years of their life to ‘‘apostolic’’ work; their lay participation in 
all things expresses itself in a matchless system of cooperatives, of 
church offices, of education for all members; they offer good music 
to all; they plan and build and maintain better cities than the 
rest of the nation; they show industry and pioneering spirit; they 
are sober and thrifty; they live, play, work together; they have 
made the wilderness into a paradise and the slopes of a barren and 
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salty lake into something like the fertile slopes of an Italian lake. 
And all this (a mixture of business and religion which makes the 
crassest puritan who regarded wealth as a symbol of election and 
poverty and dirt as an outward sign of rejection by God, look 
like an orphan boy), and all this, I say, all this which looks like a 
faith translated into life, is based on nothing more than Joseph 
Smith, the Book of Mormon, golden plates inscribed in neo- 
Egyptian no one ever saw, and the vision of an angel called 
Moroni, 


Cities, orchards, temples, churches, colleges, libraries, first class 
choirs, dancing and happy people—the result of a ‘‘faith’’ in 
something that has not stood any sincere test or probe. If I have 
ever read anything spurious at first sight, it is the Book of Mor- 
mon. If I was ever suspicious of messages and private revelations, 
they are Joseph Smith's, especially after the masterful account of 
his life by Fawn Brodie (No Man Knows My History), which is 
rivalled only by Dakin’s exposure of Mary Baker Eddy. Only 
the fact that all this happened during the age of revivalism, of 
genuine and fraudulent pioneering, and that ‘“‘going West’’ had 
emotional undertones akin in force to religious experience, can 
excuse the men made ignorant by sectarianism: otherwise the 
credulity of the first Mormons cannot be explained. The second 
and following generations grew up in tradition and faith. A faith 
suspended in thin air, with a ‘‘credo quia absurdissimum,’’ has 
given cohesion, scope, vision, avoidance of greed, moderation to 
its adepts—as if it were true. 


This should be a warning to us: because it should caution us 
against the myth that unqualified religious (or pseudo-religious) 
experience plus the ensuing fruits in word and action are the proof 
of the true faith. All religions, even the lowest distillates, have 
something to show for themselves, sometimes mighty impressive 
works. At the fringe of true religious faith there blossoms a spuri- 
ous off-spring like a fungus drawing on the sap of the genuine 
mother plant. To the schooled eye they may be as different as 
mushroom and oak tree; as different as true revelation (plus its 
language) and a special ‘‘message’’ in imitative style, containing 
nothing but words, and asking in great pomp and solemnity for 
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WORKS OF FAITH 


the obvious and trite. Only the highest spiritual authority, and it 
with caution and long-suffering, can decide whether such new 
faiths inside and outside the fold are so to speak “‘chemically’’ the 
same as the ““Word” made flesh. And this decision is antecendent 
to the true success or even practicality of this religion, however 
loudly its horn is blown. 

In our case the modest evidence of budding Catholic action, 
liturgical awakening and renascence of folk art weigh more than 
the amazing vitality of the garbled messages of conveniently mys- 
terious angels hitherto unknown. 


H. A. R. 


THE ORGANIST’S PRAYER 


“Dear St. Cecilia, patroness of music and musicians, my trials 
are many. With a bad instrument and bad pay, where is my in- 
spiration to come from, unless you stand by my console? When 
singers are absent, voices flat and solos jealous; when the choir- 
master forgets his manners, the curate his inferiority complex, and 
the vicar my salary; when pipes siphon and couplings refuse to 
couple; when congregations cough, chairs clatter and chatting 
grows louder with my fortes, stand by me. 

“Whether, St. Cecilia, you only practised on the mouth organ 
or on David’s flutes and cymbals, you can see from Heaven that 
modes and instruments have changed, but the principle is ever the 
same: your art was of God, your music, His voice and your prayer. 
David danced, you sang, because you loved God; and if there is to 
be a song in my organ, let there be a song in my heart first. Teach 
me to love Him and I will sing Him to men. And I want little 
else, thank you. Amen.”’ — REV. A. GILLE, in the London Cath- 
olic Herald. 












THE APOSTOLATE! 


ASSUMPTION DAY' 


ccV ET us all rejoice in the Lord, celebrating a festival day in 

honor of the blessed Virgin Mary for whose assumption | 

the angels rejoice and give praise to the Son of God.” | 

Joy and praise are the pulse beats of the liturgy as the Church | 

prays on the day of the Assumption. Joy and praise mark the | 
thythms of the angel choirs as they sing honor to the crowned 

Virgin. Joy and praise are in the Lord’s own Ave as He hails His | 

handmaid full of grace. This is the day which the Lord has made | 

for the joy and praise of Woman. 


If it took a Pentecost to bring heaven to men on earth through 
the infusion of the Holy Spirit, it takes an Assumption to draw 
us women, all earth-born as we are, to the feet of God. At Pente- 
cost the Spirit of Christ ‘“‘poured out abundantly and transformed 
the whole world into heaven.’’ At Assumption we of the renewed | 
Spirit ascend heavenwards behind the skirts of our Mother. As | 





en 


children of the Spirit, of Christ, of God, we mount to the throne 
to sing, ‘‘Queen of heaven rejoice, Alleluia.”’ 


When we women claim this day as our special day of joy and 
praise we do not mean to be exclusive or selfish in our happiness. 
We know very well that it is only by sharing our joy with men 
that we can find any lasting satisfaction. A woman never really 
expects to get to heaven alone. She will always have a man’s hand 
clasped in hers as she nears God. Perhaps a whole chain follows 
her, like children playing follow-the-leader. And if you peek be- 
hind her petticoats you will find real children, spiritual children 
following her Pied Piper march to God. 

If we women, vessels of clay, so see our mission, is it not likely 
that Mary, Vessel of Honor, would have some such homecoming 
with all of us trooping behind on her Assumption Day? 

This day, as you know, is the principal and oldest feast of the 
Virgin. It is the first harvest feast of the year and correctly so, for 
Mary was a first fruit to be gathered into the Father’s barn. What- 
ever good men have done, whatever harvest God has reaped, is due 
in some measure to Mary: for through Mary we have “‘partaken 





of the fruit of life’: through Mary ‘‘true life flowed out to all.’’ So 
when the harvest was ripe Mary became first in time and eternity. 


190n Assumption Day last year, at Grailville, after hearing Mrs. Berger speak 
on “‘Mary’s feast, her herbs and flowers,’ we asked her to write up the talk 
for O.F. — with the following delightful result. — ED. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


The.Church makes all things clear and just, as the pulse of 

[EF living rounds the seasons. Assumption Day opens the harvest 

season and first fruits are sanctified. What are the first harvests of 

a our farms and gardens? There are the grains, small fruits and veg- 

| tables, it is true; but on “the day of the great Lady’’ we little 

_ Jadies harvested something especially feminine. We went to our 

day in gardens, picked our herbs and flowers, brought them to Church, 
nn and asked for them a special blessing. 


Assumption Day was woman’s day. There were many more 


ae ' masculine harvest feasts coming later. From September to Decem- 
© | ber men feasted the male saints of heaven to insure good produc- 
frowned 


ils Hi tion. St. Stephen makes the wine clear and sweet and heady, St. 
‘S| Bartholomew sees that the lambs are fat and wooly. St. Michael 


s made | protects the pigs until they are as broad as barrels. St. Martin 
watches over the cows, St. Leopold the geese and St. Andrew the 
hrough sheep. But again we women began it all with the feast of the As- 
> draw sumption and the Church humored us by giving a special blessing 
a al | for our herbs and fruits and flowers. 
ae It was only natural that we should love these things and ask 
er. As that they be sanctified. This was the harvest of beauty and health 
throne —two things which make life more womanly. Women, as every- 
one knows, are easily affected by beauty. The loveliness of color 
» oll thrills us, so we brought our flowers both bright and grayed. We 
Me enjoy the beauty of odor as well and have attracted many an un-- 
: oe suspecting soul with the perfume of fragrant blossoms and herbs. 
a God gave us these beautiful things to use rightly and honestly, and 
on when we brought them for blessing on Assumption Day we were 
een | showing our love and good sense to acknowledge their Source and 
. te. to sanctify their use. 
ieee Men may call it childish to bring flowers to Church to be blessed 


just because they are beautiful. But women are children and you 
likely have to take us as we are. Some wise man once remarked that the 
more child-like we are the better men like us. Which only proves 


) 

ae that fundamentally God and unspoiled men like the same things. 
£ the Once we had assured our lives of beauty (which every good 
», for psychiatrist now admits is important), we turned to our harvest 
That- of health. We women have been the doctors of the race for a long 
a time but we have refused to be negative about our health program. 
sheen I doubt if women would ever have developed medicine into the 





"So science of disease which it has become. Instinct leads us to a more 
positive position. As your mothers we give you health at the breast 
cm eight times a day from your first cry to your first tooth. As your 
- | cooks we give you health three times a day from your first crust 
7 to your last tooth. And then and only then, when there is not 
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much left of you anyway, do we become your nurses. Because we 
realized what is really more important to your health we harvested 
our fruits and vegetables and cooking herbs on Assumption Day, 


I can see some of you making a face at the salads and juices 
and reminding me that after all germs are germs and a fellow just 
gets sick at times. That is true, but don’t worry. We women can be 
doctors of disease too — we learned that because you wouldn't 
eat your salads. 


We have great faith in our doctoring skill but more faith in 


| 





God’s skill as the great Physician. That is why on Assumption | 


Day we bring our herbs and medicines to Church and pray, ‘Please 


God, we know and thank You for ‘the power inherent in these | 
plants’ which sustain us in health and cure us in sickness. Please | 


God, we appreciate that You have shown us these medicines so that 
they might ‘be a protection against all sickness and tribulation 
when we use them for man and beast in Your name.’ But please 
God, add to these material powers a new blessing on this feast of 


arr ee 


the Assumption so where our skill ends Your power will go on | 


to cure.” It is in all love and humility that we bring our foods 
and flowers and medicines for blessing. ‘“The Lord hath created 
medicines out of the earth and he that is wise will not abhor them.” 

There is another thought, however, which makes Assumption 
a woman’s day, as well as our Lady’s day. In the beginning all 
the world was a garden. Men and women walked there in the pres- 
ence of God. His friendship was a wonderful possession and all 
things in that garden reflected His beauty and power and majesty. 

Then came the fall — woman’s fall and man’s fall. It was wo- 
man’s day of great sorrow. The garden was clesed, the friendship 
broken, and all that was left was the Promise and a dim reflection 
of the beauty and power and majesty. Man could still see God’s 
power in the universe but his understanding of the Source of that 
power was clouded by his own ineptitude. Woman could still see 
God’s beauty in a flower, but her little mind was filled with petti- 
ness and His magnitude escaped her. The pagans were conscious of 
God’s shadow in created things, but their suspicion of the truth 
was perverted until they saw gods in everything. 

It was Christ who saved us from our loneliness and folly. He 
came for only one purpose — to redeem mankind and all creatures 
too. O blessed coming of Christ which made us adopted children. 
an honor we had never known before, which made all nature an 
open book which told His glory! 

It was Christ who called us back out of darkness into His 
marvelous light and gave us a right view of creation. Think how 
often He bids us look at nature to learn of God. Pick up the mus- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


tard seed and see Mother Church — at first small and despised, but 
bearing the germ of growth, of protecting motherhood. Examine 
the grain of wheat and see the whole scheme of salvation and 
sacrifice. Unless the wheat die in darkness it can not rise to new 
life and light. Christ showed us His mission in the wheat. Then 
He gave us the vine as our model. We are all branches growing 
from one trunk. We must bear fruit or be pruned and cast aside. It 
was as though He said: When you see these common things around 
you remember Me, the Father who sent Me, and the Mother who 
gave Me birth. 

Very simple idea, you will say, good enough for women and 
children. But this thought was not foreign to some very great 
saints — men saints at that. A saint I believe is often so well- 
rounded a personality that he has the sensitivity of a woman and 
the sense of a man. It is love which sees Christ and our Lady in 
all things about us and names all things as theirs. 

This custom of naming flowers and plants for the Virgin was 
once very common and I don’t think any Christian botanist would 
object since we so seldom remember the botanical names anyway. 
You have al] heard of the orchid as our Lady’s slipper; but did 
you know our Lady’s candlestick was the self-heal, her hair was 
the maiden-hair fern, her tears the lily of the valley, and her 
thread the dodder? Our Lady’s fingers were the buds of amaryllis 
and her gloves the digitalis. Mary’s gardeners love to call the ribbon- 
grass her garters and the morning-glory her night-cap. These are 
but a few of the plants which were cultivated in the Virgin gardens 
of the middle ages. 

Some of the flowers actually bore her name and although the 
reformers of the sixteenth century changed many of the Mary 
names a few have survived. They hoped to wipe out the scientific 
and medical knowledge of the monks, but this name was too sacred 
to be taken away. There is rosemary or Mary’s rose, a bushy 
shrub upon which Mary threw her cloak as she stopped to rest 
on the way to Egypt. The spicy fragrance of the leaves is so re- 
freshing and lasting it was called herb of grace and herb of remem- 
brance. Every bride and every corpse carried a sprig of rosemary 
so they would not forget the days gone by when Mary was their 
patroness. As the pilgrims’ flower it would protect them on their 
journey. 

The marigold was Mary’s gold, and all sorts of beautiful 
legends tell why. Marigolds were said to bloom on all of Mary’s 
feast days from the Annunciation in March through all of summer 
and far into the fall.. Costmary is another herb which was called 
Mary’s balm. The name is derived from “‘costus,’’ a spicy oriental 
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plant, plus Mary’s own name. Lavender was supposedly our Lady's 
favorite herb. It was said to preserve chastity and to protect a wife 
from the maltreatment of her husband. Of that I am not certain, 
but I am sure that lavender will protect your linen from “dirty 
filthy beastes.’’ 

In France mint is ‘‘menthe de Notre Dame,” in Italy it is ‘“‘erbe 
di Santa Maria.”’ Every procession strewed mint. It was welcomed 
as a carpet, a furniture polish and a food. “‘Along with man’s be- 
ginnings grew the mints and they came to be deeply loved by the 
Church for their vigorous fragrance and omnipresent usefulness.” 

But the flower which is Mary’s special flower of the Assumption 
is the white clematis or Virgin’s bower. 


“‘When Mary left us here below 
The Virgin’s bower is full in blow.” 





This lacy vine was called Traveller’s joy or Virgin's joy because | 


it shaded the holy family on their escape from Herod. “It climbeth 
aloft and taketh hold with his crooked claspers on everything 
Near.” 

These were a few of the herbs and flowers which women and 
children have gathered on Mary’s greatest feast, the crown of the 
year. This was woman’s day of joy, because our former loss became 
our present gain through Mary. 

How do we celebrate the Assumption? How do we bring the 
feast home from the altar? How do we continue the celebration 
with special prayers, decoration, food, songs and dances? The 
answer to these questions would far outstrip this article. It is 
enough to say that the blessed herbs and flowers are brought 
home to use and are hung in a place of honor. There is always 
some sort of a family procession, usually to a river or a lake, be- 
cause in the Canticle of Canticles the Virgin is said to ““bud forth 
as a rose planted by the brooks.” 

Somehow we love to imagine the Assumption as a going up 
from the waters. Father, Son, and Holy Spirit receive Mary with 
the canticle, 

“I saw my love as a dove 
Rising from the brook of waters.” 


With great simplicity we cast our herbs and flowers into the stream. 
Rosemary for remembrance. Remember us, O gracious Virgin 
Mary. Childish nonsense, you say? We prefer to call it a simple act 
of faith and humility and love. 

The world declares that it has progressed. We no longer sense 
God and His Mother in beauty, color, fragrance and health. We 
no longer see all living things in His kingdom. We are no longer 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


humble enough to ask His blessing on our harvest and our works. 
Christ has ascended. Mary was assumed. What is past is past. So 
says the world. 


Sharpen your sense, man. For just as God left a shadow of His 
glory in the beauty, color, fragrance and health-giving material 
creation, so Christ and His Mother have given new beauty and 
life and freshness to redeemed creatures. If Linneas, the Protestant, 
could watch the opening of a flower and exclaim: ‘I saw God in 
His glory passing near me and bowed my head in worship,” can- 
not we, the Catholics, see more and pray more? Christ and Mary 
have left their stamp on us and on the things around us. All 
matter has been raised to a spiritual level and sacramentalized. For 
as all things are redeemed in Christ through the intercession of His 
Mother, so may we as faithful servants restore all things to them. 
This is our apostolate and the cause of our joy and praise on the 
day of the Assumption. 

FLORENCE BERGER 


LITURGY IN THE SLUMS 


FEW years ago the Legion of Mary took possession of a 
A derelict house, unfit for human habitation, in a drab section 

of one of England’s most depressing cities. With soap-and- 
water and paint they made it into a humble but cheerful Club for 
the down-and-outs who eke out their cheerless lives in the lodging 
houses of the district. To their help came a young priest, handi- 
capped by ill health, who gave to the “Praesidium’’ and to its 
charges the last years of his life. Too shabby and too shy to enter 
the local churches — which are not exactly “‘aristocratic’’ but tend 
to be “‘respectable’’ — they made their retreats, their confessions 
and their Communions in its eating room. Now they are able to 
say their prayers in a tiny oratory which, to quote the words 
painted above its entrance, ‘‘Commemorates the work done by the 
late Father X, who so earnestly exhorted us never to despair of 
the mercy of God.” 


Invited to the blessing of this oratory, I was met at the ugly 
sprawling railway depot which spreads its tentacles into a hap- 
hazard huddle of big warehouses, shabby shops, and shabbier 
remnants of working-class homes, and conducted to the upper 
rooms of one such tenement filled by members of the Magnificat 
Society, armed with their usual companion — the Liber Usualis, 
which, in too many Catholic gatherings, is so unusual as to be un- 
known! Quite ordinary folk—a few school teachers, an old 
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Irish-woman, a Dominican tertiary, a Franciscan tertiary, and 
some young men and women were getting ready to chant a dirge! 

Dominican Father blessed the chapel and unveiled a portrait of 
his predecessor. Two stalwart cantors— one ‘“‘white’’ and one 
““colored’” — intoned the chant, which was taken up from the ad- 


| 


joining rooms, the landing, and the staircase, with all the perfection | 


of a monastic choir! Yet there are critics who maintain that the 
“people,’’ the plebs sancta Det, cannot be taught to take their part 
in the Opus Dei! 

On the following morning I offered my Mass, at a beautifully 
vested altar, in what used to be a Nonconformist chapel. Then | 
served as deacon at a solemn Requiem offered by a priest who owed 
his vocation to the priest for whom it was offered. Once again the 
lay cantors led us with precision — and, during the “Libera” | 
noticed a young mother trying to keep her baby quiet on her lap 
while she held her Liber and added her contribution to that tre- 
mendous prayer of ultimate supplicafion! It was all a great lesson 
of faith and hope and love —an encouragement to those of us 
who, “rari nantes in gurgite vasto,"’ sometimes wonder whether 
our ideals can ever come to life. 


(REv.) IvoR HAEL 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors:—-THOMAS MERTON (Fr. Louis, O.C. 


—o 


S.O.), monk of Gethsemani Abbey, is the author of The ' 


Seven Storey Mountain, Seeds of Contemplation, and other 
volumes.—FR. C. C. MARTINDALE, the English Jesuit author of 
numerous books, is at present writing another, on Fatima. (In a 
recent letter he stated that he had been quite ill; but upon receiving 
extreme unction, he had as usual made an almost immediate recov- 
ery. — FLORENCE (MRS. ALBERT) BERGER, author of Cooking 
for Christ, lives with her family on a productive homestead outside 
of Cincinnati.—REV. IVOR HAEL is a parish priest in North Wales, 
who writes frequently for the London Catholic Herald and other 
periodicals. 

o 


To many Americans, in recent years, the first connotation 
evoked by the word ‘‘Oklahoma’”’ is probably musical. So there 
is something singularly apt in the news that the Bishop of Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa, the Most Rev. Eugene J. McGuinness, is 
conducting a diocesan campaign to have a congregationally sung 
Mass in every parish by the end of 1950. The youth of the 
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y, and | parishes (not just the grade school children) are being trained to 


dirge! spearhead the work, and their response, according to a report in 
rait of Caecilia, has been gratifying. 

id one r 

he ad- English Catholic periodicals have been paying warm tribute to 
fection | the new “Mass in Honor of St. Dominic,”” composed by Edmund 
at the Rubbra, a recent convert, and “‘one of the foremost of modern 


performance on the feast of the Immaculate Conception in West- 


ir part | English (symphonic) composers.” It was given its first liturgical 
minster Cathedral. The Tablet reviewer reported: “This is 


tifully 


‘hen | Rubbra’s first Latin mass, and it is to be hoped that others will 
owed follow. It would be premature to assert that the new mass is a 
in the masterpiece; yet if there are some who look for a revival in modern 
ra’’ | Catholic Church music, the prospects appear encouraging, and 
er lap show more than a vague possibility.”’ 

it tre- S 

lesson | 


f The London Catholic Herald, famous (among other things) for 
- _ its lively (uninhibited) “‘Letters’’ page, has been having a field-day 
" on the question of singing in church. In a recent issue the editor 
added a footnote: ““The astonishing number of letters reaching us 

EL on this subject suggests that if congregations are dumb it cannot 
| be due to lack of burning interest in the matter.’’ In general, there 

was near unanimity about the urgent desirability of congregational 

song. A convert specified: ‘“There is no doubt that in the minds of 


O.C. many of us converts there is a deep sense of something missing in 
The | our evening services. Those of us who from earliest childhood have 
other | been brought up on Anglican evensong, which the late Fr. Philip 
or of Fletcher, himself a convert clergyman, used to describe as the finest 
(Ina | thing the Anglicans possess and which after all is only a form of 
iving | Vespers and Compline combined, do at times experience a sense 
ecov. | of something sadly lacking. . . . May I then, with all due deference, 
king plead for some form of liturgical service, as, e.g., Vespers or Com- 
itside pline in English in which everyone could join in?’’ A chief com- 
Tales, plaint of the men correspondents: the music is pitched too high. 
other Organists were entreated not to drag—nor to speed it up: “I do 
not suggest that hymns should be sung too slowly, merely that 
organists should bear in mind the fact that the congregation is not 


usually fitted with electric blowers.” If it’s any comfort to Amer- 
ation | ican readers of O.F., the situation in England seems about the 


there | same as over here: i.e., not good. 

)kla- e 

8, 1s We wonder whether and to what extent the directive issued in 

sung May by the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, 
the on the occasion of the International Congress of Sacred Music in 
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Vatican City, will help to improve matters—since even dire: | iss 
papal commands on the subject have been cheerfully and widely | arc 
ignored. In any event, the instruction is clear enough: ‘‘Perhap/ his 


never before has sacred music been as important for the Christiag su! 
restoration of society as in our day.’’ It declares that, in order to 
stimulate singing in churches, each country should cultivate i 
own popular religious songs collected in hymnals, and selected in| {it 
accordance with sound liturgical criteria. Also that the liturgical) Ty 
chants and popular hymns be taught in all Catholic schools during | Se 
the entire course of study.—We understand that several new! qu 
American Catholic hymnals are in the making, under excellent | qu 
auspices. We dare to hope. od 
¢ In 
From St. Louis comes the good news (it’s usually good from 
there) that a course on ‘“The Liturgy and Christian Life,” planned | 8" 
by Msgr. Hellriegel, and taught by seven local priests, is being) 4 
given at the summer session at Fontbonne College. On the staf, 
are Frs. Westhoff, Bresnahan, Molloy, Suren, Wilmes, Huels and 
Martin. Lectures are based chiefly on the Mediator Dei. The cours, da 
held the first period each morning, is attended by practically all %§ 





the students of the summer session: over 600, of whom the gra} ™ 

majority are members of religious orders of women. (Monsignor + 
himself is lecturing at Pius X School in New York.) se 
* : 

in 


In some of the other cities in which National Liturgical Weeks! 
have been held, the results in terms of visible carry-over have been ' 
slight; but Boston seems to forge right ahead. The latest evidenc | 
is a four-page bulletin, Mediator, to be issued five times during each | 
school year to the priests, the teaching Sisters and Brothers, and | 
about 500 lay persons in the archdiocese. The first number ap- 
peared at Easter, with Archbishop Cushing contributing the | 
foreword: ‘“‘No work we might undertake could be potentially © 
more fruitful than a work such as Mediator envisages for itself, of 
making . . . prayer and worship more meaningful to ourselves, \ 
and more in keeping with the intention of Christ’s Church. | | d 
wish for it the realization of the hopes out of which it grew, and | 
every success in making the work of the Sacramental Apostolate 
better known and loved.” Fr 

His Excellency’s active interest and support is undoubtedly the 
mainspring of the advance. He has personally presided at most of | 
the monthly Liturgical Days which he instituted to perpetuate the 
work of the Week; and when officiating at the two ‘‘demonstration 
Masses” in May, at which representative thousands of parochial 
grade and high school students sang the ordinary (cf. the previous 4 
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issue of O.F.), he solicited the cooperation of all the pastors of the 
archdiocese for the gradual extension of his program, expressing 
his hope that before long each parish would have at least one Mass 
sung congregationally every Sunday. 

S 


It has often been said that hope for the ultimate success of the 
liturgical apostolate rests, humanly speaking, in our seminaries. 
The liturgical interest, therefore, of the students of St. Edward's 
Seminary at Kenmore, Wash., as shown in every issue of their 
quarterly Harvester, calls for congratulation. Both in serious 
quality of content and esthetic initiative in illustration, the peri- 
odical surpasses any other seminary bulletin we have come across. 
In another seminary, Kenrick at St. Louis, the past school year’s 
study of Mediator Dei resulted in a most useful 24-page mimeo- 
graphed index of contents (something that was unfortunately 
lacking in the various English editions of the encyclical). By way 
of contrast, following is a description by one of the students of 
the morning community Mass in a certain large seminary: ‘“The 
daily low Mass here goes so fast that it is hard to believe we are 
ascending the mystical Calvary with a cross-laden Christ. One 
would think the celebrant begrudges the time spent at the altar— 
and there we are, nearly 250 of us, being trained to rush through 
the celebration of the eternal mysteries. No wonder dogma class 
is so sterile—the mysteries of our holy religion can’t mean much 
in the classroom if they are given such superficial and cursory treat- 
ment from and at the altar.” 

* 


Bishop Stohr of Mainz (one of the two bishops on the official 
Liturgical Committee of Germany) and Bishop Vendervelde of 
Aachen in their lenten pastoral letters both advocated Mass in the 
evening as a permanent daily institution, basing their plea on the 
ground that such an arrangement has become necessary owing to 
the change in working conditions, In the archdiocese of Bombay, 
India, by virtue of an indult granted by the Holy See, evening 
Mass may be celebrated and holy Communion distributed on Sun- 
days and holy days of obligation for the convenience of those who, 
for reasons of employment, cannot assist at Mass in the morning. 
—And the rest of the acts of the bishops of the world, what they 
think of evening Mass, how it is being introduced, and with what 
results, behold, are these things not written in the report of our 
associate editor Fr. Ellard in the May Ecclesiastical Review? 

* 


The Grail magazine, published by St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. 
Meinrad, Ind., has undergone not only a radical job of face-lifting, 
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but also shifted emphasis in its contents. Printed now in attracting 
““digest’’ format, it is more than ever a well-balanced fami) 
monthly, since it gives greater prominence to what is basic 
Christian family life: the worship of God, sacraments and hom’ 
sacramentals, spiritual reading, the lay apostolate, Christian wos 
and culture. May it prosper on its new paths. 


¢ 


There has surely never been a time since the sixteenth centuy 
break-up of Christendom that the problem of Christian unity hy 
been so urgent as today. Serving that cause for nearly fifteen yeay 
with enlightened zeal and aggressive honesty, the Eastern Church, 
Quarterly (published at St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, Eng 
land) has contributed substantially to acquaint English-speakiy 
Catholics with the religious rites, life and thought of our separatei 
brethren of the East (as well as of the West). It boasts soun 
theological articles, plus up-to-date reporting, and deserves gen: 
ous support, especially just now, when printing costs are hinderiy 
its proper functioning and expansion. The American agent of th 
magazine is: The Secretary, Catholic Near East Welfare Associ! 
tion, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 


+ 


The Vernacular Problem. The old parish priest always pr 
nounced the word as ‘‘circumDABO”’ and this caused the brigh 
young curate pain. ‘‘Father,’’ he said one day, “‘you won't mini 
my saying that it should be cirCUMdabo.” ‘“That’s just wher, 
you're wrong,” replied the old man, “‘it is circumDABO, it is it 
the Ablative.”” (Quoted from the London Catholic Herald, con 
tributed by Fr. Bernard Basset, S.J.) : 

s 


During the past year or so, there has been a regular flurry o 
articles in German Catholic periodicals on the American Catholi 
school system, a result of the sponsored visits to the U. S. 
several hundred German educators last year and this. In regard t 
the influence of the liturgical movement in our schools, Fr. Franz 
zu Loewenstein, S.J., comments as follows in the September, 1949, 
Stimmen der Zeit: ““The encouragement of liturgical prayer i 
everywhere in its first beginnings, if that. The deep, child-lik 
spirit of faith which so many Americans imbibe from their parent 
homes and from the schools conducted by religious, bears fruit i 
a strong and beautiful prayer-life. At times the effort to do firs 
rate work in all profane subjects had the result of relegating re 
ligious instruction to less qualified teachers. In general, however, 
considerable time is assigned to religion, and astonishingly mu¢ 
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' emphasis placed on ethics. At the same time, I never once en- 
countered any thoroughgoing study of the Bible. It is a question 
whether such religious education, despite its Church-loyalty and 
its diligent and devout frequentation of the sacraments, does not 
leave fallow important areas of the gospel of redemption.’’ And if 
this judgment be considered prejudiced or whatever, we remind 
our readers of the excellent article ““The Religion Survey” by 
Sister M. Denise, O.S.F., published the same month in the Catholic 
Educational Review, and based on 3000 questionnaires sent to var- 
ious types of Catholic high schools throughout the country. “‘As a 
group,” she concludes, ‘‘we school people have not yet heard the 
message of Pius X about the ‘primary and indispensable source.’ 
The few who have listened and tried to prepare their students for 
(liturgical) participation know what up-hill work it has been 





because the majority of their confreres would not hear. Since there 
can be no substitute for the source, a persistent ignoring of it 
resulted and must continue to result in failure to realize the first 
and primary aim of our efforts (‘to form Christ in those regener- 
ated by baptism’: Pius XI), the aim that justifies our existence.”’ 


¢ 


Good, Bad and Different:—‘‘A Benedictine, after preaching the 
sermon at morning Mass, sat down with the pastor to the toughest 
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bird that had ever taxed his digestion, On its re-appearance at 
supper, the pastor having invited the guest to say grace, the 
Benedictine closed pious and resigned eyes and uttered the opening 
blessing of Compline: ‘Noctem quietam et finem perfectum con- 
cedat nobis Dominus’”’ (D. W., ““Talking at Random,” in the 
London Tablet. 

—‘You are hereby cordially inv‘ted to attend the Graduation 
Exercises of the instruction class’’ (wording of an invitation to a 
baptismal service, in a prominent midwestern city parish) .* 

—From addresses on recent letters reaching our desk: “‘Irate 
Fratres,”’ ‘‘Errate Fratres."’ 


COMMUNICATIONS 
THE PRAYER OF LAY RELIGIOUS 


To the Editor: — The letter “Called to be Saints” in the June issue (pp. 
327f.) and your editorial postscript touched on a vital point that all 
religious communities should seriously consider and pray over. The piety 
~ Of course, if we were determined, as we should be, always to see the good 
in everything, we might conclude that in this case it would be easy to introduce 
the white graduation robe as a baptismal dress. But we half-suspect that the 
suggestion would be met with less than enthusiasm. 
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that is attracting our modern young people to the lay apostolate is not 
the piety of the 18th and 19th century, but the virile doctrine of th 
Mystical Body and the official piety of the Church as expressed in he 
worship, the holy Sacrifice, the sacraments, and the divine office. Ever 
a cursory reading of the apostolate magazines like Integrity, Today, etc, 
brings this home to the reader very plainly. The fire and zeal that thee 
lay apostles have is bound to be noticed in contrast with the self-centered 
piety of many religious, and not to the credit of the latter. To quote: 
zealous spiritual director: “Those religious communities who do not recog. 
nize and follow the leadings of the Spirit of God for our times are put- 
ting themselves in great danger of gradual atrophy and decay.” 


A TEACHING SISTER 


EpiroriaL Postscript. Very much to the point is Cardinal Spellman’ 
eloquent “Incentive to Prayer,” which he contributed to the first volume 
of Benziger’s English translation of the Roman Breviary. The entire 
essay deserves quotation — and meditation — but we limit ourselves to 
three paragraphs: 

“The Breviary is fast becoming the prayer-book of the nun in the 
convent, even as it has long been the daily book of prayer for the priest. 
It is more than likely to become the Vade Mecum of the man in the 
street. This hope is justified, for the world has urgent need of the spirit, 
both of penance and prayer, which the Breviary, when properly used, 
abundantly supplies. Any earnest soul who looks about for helps in his 
life of pmayer and in his practice of penance, need look no further. The 
Breviary, which is the official prayer-book of the Church, brings great 
graces: such as the grace to know the mind of the Church, the grace 
to live the life of the Church, the grace to share in the mission of the 
Church. In a word, more than any other book, the Breviary reveals the 
inner spirit of the Church and, what is just as important, it attracts the 
soul to intimate union with her. All is said when it is stated that the 
Breviary helps the soul through and beyond such union into unity with 
the Church, possessing with Her ‘cor unum et anima una.’ 

“In this venerable book the Church has deposited the heritage of the 
ages, the inspirations which the Holy Spirit of God breathed into the 
minds and hearts of the faithful down the centuries. Actually, the 
thoughts dwelling therein are Christ’s own: He conceived them through 
the mind of the Church. The feelings to be found here, too, are His own: 
He experienced them through His life in the Church. The prayers, with 
which the Breviary is replete, reveal the way Christ prays in His Church. 
Any one essaying to pray with Christ can pray with Him, through the 
open mouth of His Church, by using this prayer-book of the Church. 
Such a soul can be sure that in praying thus he is echoing the prayer 
which the Holy Spirit played on the heart-strings of the saints, evoking 
purest melody before the Lord... 
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“For a long time the Breviary was a closed book to the layman, largely 
because it was written in Latin, (but) the demand for wider use of it has 
been growing more insistent. . . . It is to be hoped that the greater 
use of it will stimulate ever greater love for the Breviary. Certainly, such 
use of it will help to satisfy the inner hunger of those souls who yearn to 
pray through Christ, with Christ and in Christ, ‘unto the praise of the 
glory of his grace, in which he hath graced us in his Son’ (Eph. 1:6).” 

(Perhaps also it is a happy augury of developments to come that this 
English edition of the breviary was prepared by the Vicar for Religious 
in the Archdiocese of New York, Msgr. Joseph A. Nelson.) 


THANKS, FATHER HOWELL 


To the Editor: — For me the most exciting day of each month is that on 
which O.F. arrives. As soon as I spy it among my mail, everything else 
has to await attention. First I have just got to read the “Timely Tract,” 
with the closest absorption. Then I see what else there is, and usually 
have to read about two other articles at once, and skim through another 
two or three before I can put the issue down. On subsequent days I go 
through the lot carefully. What I like about O.F. is that it gives one not 
only American liturgical thought and practices, but also keeps one in 
touch with the thought and practice of France, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Austria... , in fact with any country where anything of litur- 
gical importance is being written or done. It is from O.F. that one learns 
most clearly that liturgy is not merely rubrics, or decrees, or ceremonies, 
or chant, or externals of any kind whatever, but is that reality which 
underlies all these, namely, the whole public worship of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. The mistaken notion that liturgists are narrow-minded 
specialists could not survive the reading of even one number of O.F. 
(Rev.) Currorp Howe t, S.J. 


Rugby, Warwick, England 
BOOK REVIEWS 


THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Dr. “zi Heinisch. English 
edition by Rev. William Heidt, O.S.B. The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, 


Minn. 1950. Pp. 388. Cloth, $5.00. 

The greatest miracle of pre-Christian times is the preservation of the 
tiny, weak, politically insignificant race of Israel as God’s chosen instru- 
ment to accomplish the designs of divine Providence for the salvation of 
mankind, and the sublime and unique knowledge of matters religious 
which this little people attained. The much-discussed sun-stop of the 
book of Josue and the episode of Jonas are trivia in comparison. There 
is but one adequate cause to explain the phenomenon of the Israelites and 
their religious knowledge — divine intervention and revelation. 
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Theology of the Old Testament is a rich treasury of Scripture tex; 
from the Old Testament (not after the at times obscure Douay-Rheiny. 
Challoner text but after Dr. Paul Heinisch and Dr. William Heidt, wh 
have given us clear and forceful renderings), a splendid synthesis of th 
religious beliefs, moral principles and ritual practices of the Israelite, 
Difficulties and apparent contradictions in the O.T. revelation are treated 
succinctly but clearly, pointedly and in a very satisfying way. The litur. 
gical aspects of O.T. theology are well presented. The author is careful no 
to go beyond what the O.T. texts warrant; and consequently his work js 
really Old Testament theology, and not Christian theology read into 
texts written before the completion of God’s revelation through Jesu 
Christ and His apostles. A feature of this book which accentuates th 
fact that the Old Testament does really contain a revelation is the com- 
parison which Dr. Heinisch institutes from time to time — always tw 
the tremendous advantage of the Jewish religion — between the beliefs 
of Israel and those of other contemporary nations. 


The translation is carefully done into very readable English, although | 


there is no attempt at a literary style. The language, however, is clear, 
the diction correct and the flow of thought logical, convincing and satis. 
fying. There is no need to be a biblical specialist to understand this work. 
It is not heavy with erudition, nor festooned with technical jargon. 

This book is highly recommended for meditation, for spiritual reading, 
for preaching, for the study of the development of doctrine, of the 
gradual unfolding and progress of revelation prior to the coming of 
Christ. Professors of dogmatic theology and students of the history of 
religion will find this book an invaluable aid. 


It is perhaps humiliating to us English speaking Catholics to note in the 
bibliography appended at the end of the book for each chapter the almost 
total absence of works in English by Catholic authors. This is due to the 
fact that there is practically nothing in English written by Catholics 
in this field, whereas there is a wealth of material in French and German. 
In extenuation we can only plead that we are a young country, but 
there is already an encouraging beginning of literary activity in this field. 
Meanwhile Father Heidt’s very competent translation of an outstanding 
work from Europe will fill an urgent need. He deserves our thanks and 
our support. JoserH L. Litry, C.M. 


JOURNAL OF ARTS AND LETTERS. Edited by the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, 4247 Washington Blvd., Chicago 24, II. Subscription: 
$3.00 per year. Single copy, $1.00. The Spring Issue (Vol. II, No. 5). 
This issue of the Journal of Arts and Letters, entirely devoted to a 

“Symposium on Sacred Art,” brings together ten of the principal figures 

in the contemporary art world. The symposium is a real contribution to 

the clarification of current problems in the arts. The ten articles taken 
together make a good picture of the state of contemporary Catholic art, 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


its main figures, problems, accomplishments, faults, and prospects. Every- 
one who is sincerely interested in Catholic art should read, and even study, 
this issue. There is some dead weight in the issue — some indefensible 
assertions are made, a certain amount of stump oratory appears, but on 
the whole the symposium is relatively free of this. More than one of the 
writers points out that we need more discussions of an un-impassioned 
nature, that too often the problems of modern Catholic art have been 
discussed with more heat than light. To which we can only say, “Amen”! 
The authors are generally agreed on: the rejection of the spirit of the 
Renaissance; the importance of the spiritual for any renewal of Catholic 
art (though not alf are agreed on precisely what this means) ; the weak- 
ness of contemporary religious art; and, the hopefulness of the imme- 
diate future. 


The underlying cause of the greatest conflict among the writers seems 
to be disagreement on the meaning of the word “art” and on the rights 
and obligations of artists. Some still have the artist enthroned with his 
Renaissance privileges, and seem to regard him chieflly as a man to whom 
society has obligations; others, as one who himself has obligations to 
society. To mention a few highlights. Miss Bethune finds signs of spring 
in the renewed interest of ordinary people in the arts. Mr. Carey calls 
attention to the error of trying to produce things that have no other 
object save to be beautiful, and points out the consequences of this 
mistake. Sr. Esther points out that a really vital religious art must “be 
an expression of the common faith and experience of contemporary man.” 
Sr. Mary of the Compassion, in a brilliant article which contains a con- 
siderable amount of valuable historical criticism, gets to the heart of the 
problem of style. Pére Regamey (the only foreign contributor) gives a 
very illuminating basis for the judgment of modern religious architecture 
—to test it in the light of the Beatitudes. C.M 


THE SPIRIT OF UNITY. Blackfriars, Oxford, England. 1950. Pp. 92. 

Paper, 3s 6d. 

Our July issue carried a “From Other Lands” article from the April- 
May Blackfriars magazine, which latter contained the daily lectures given 
at Blackfriars, Oxford, during the Church Unity Octave in January of 
this year. This is a reprint of that issue, minus its book reviews. Among 
the authors are the Abbot of Downside, F. Sherwood Taylor, the Domini- 
cans Henry St. John, Gervase Mathew, Conrad Pepler, and Ian Hislop, 
Dom Aelred Graham, O.S.B., and Msgr. H Francis Davis. Together they 
present a balanced and convincingly Catholic (also catholic) discussion 
of the problem of the reunion of Christendom. In stating principles, they 
give thorough satisfaction, since, without in the slightest degree infring- 
ing on the unique necessity of the Church for the salvation of men, they 
know how to interpret in a spirit of justice and charity Christ’s words: 
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“Other sheep I have also, who are not of this fold.” In order to work 
effectively towards the oneness of Christ’s fold, we must beware of the 
danger of clothing our Church with the characteristics of a conventicle. 


Typical of the spirit of all the lectures is the following quotation from 
Abbot Christopher Butler’s address on “The Unity of the Church”: 
“Christ founded not simply a new race consisting of baptized persons, 
but a new society; and though baptism of its own nature makes a man 
a member of that society, he can frustrate this consequence of baptism 
by refusing to accept the implications of such membership. Yet this fact, 
that baptism makes a man, normally, a member of the Catholic Church, 
has one most consoling consequence: it means that the Church regards 
all baptized persons as her own children and longs to see her family 
reunited in the one home — they are our separated brethren . . .” (p. 14). 

And though it will increase the length of this review beyond all due 
proportions, we think it very useful to quote, for its important practical 
implications, the theological view of Fr. Henry St. John, O.P.: 

“Can we hold that non-Catholics who accept many of the doctrines 
of the Church and yet disbelieve others have true supernatural faith? 
Theologians commonly teach that denial of any one article of revealed 
truth involves loss of supernatural faith in the whole of revelation; 
since denial of a single truth means refusal to acknowledge the divine 
authority on which all revelation depends. The classical statement of this 
doctrine is that of St. Thomas in the fifth question of the II-II of the 
Summa where he puts the question, ‘Can a person who disbelieves one 
article of faith still have faith in the others?’ It is clear however that 
St. Thomas means by disbelief, in this context, the withdrawal of assent 
from a revealed truth, by culpably blinding oneself, through obstinacy, 
to the fact that it is part of God’s revelation. This he calls heresy. It is 
an act of rebellious choice which wholly destroys faith in God’s authority 
in making His revelation. Disbelief which comes from ignorance or mis- 
conception of the truth and is neither obstinate nor culpable, St. Thomas 
calls error, and this in no way destroys faith in God’s authority in 
revealing. Theologians subsequent to St. Thomas have distinguished 
wilful and culpable withdrawal of assent from a truth of faith as ‘formal 
heresy,’ and inculpable error as ‘material heresy.’ It is perhaps a pity that 
this dictinction was ever made, for it has resulted in the indiscriminate 
use of the word heretic—a word traditionally loaded with a sinister 
meaning. It is more in accordance with the spirit of St. Thomas to say 
that non-Catholics are in error in regard to the understanding of certain 
truths of faith, and since only the perverse will of the heretic and not 
inculpable error of the understanding can be a bar to it, non-Catholics 
can have true supernatural faith, the motive for it being the authority 
of God speaking through the Scriptures which are His word — the Scrip- 
tures, that is, interpreted with the aid of an inherited tradition and by 
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the illumination of the Holy Spirit. . . . It is essential to recognize this 
in all eirenic work. We are not divided from our separated brethren be- 
cause there is faith on our side and no faith on theirs. What divides us 


js the error which prevents their faith reaching its full extension” (pp. 
s7t.) G.L.D. 


THE MESSAGE OF CHRIST. Sermon Sketches. By Dr. Adolf Donders. 
Translated by Rev. Rudolph Kraus. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
1950. Pp. xii-477. Cloth, $6.00. 

Despite their present condensed form, many of these 204 sermons yet 
exhale some of the warmth that must have marked their original delivery. 
But the priest looking for help in the liturgical formation of his people 
will be disappointed, for only too often will he find only an externalized 
and juridical view of the Church and the sacraments. E. g., Christ is He 
who removes the guilt of sin; the “internal life of the Church” is ex- 
plained by her possession of one creed, one liturgy, one moral code; the 
sacraments are spiritual medicine, remedies against evils, etc. It would 
perhaps be unfair to expect any extended treatment of the real meaning 
and vitality of Church and sacraments; but why should these joyful 
truths, basic to intelligent Catholic living, be kept quite out of the 
picture? In this age of ours, blessed with writers like Fr. Parsch, Karl 
Adam, Cardinal Suhard, e¢ al., should not our priests be encouraged to 
give their flocks a better insight into their being as Christians, a fuller 
grasp of their riches in Christ? A. B. 


THE CANA CONFERENCE. Proceedings of the Chicago Archdiocesan Study 
Week of the Cana Conference, June 28-30, 1949. The Cana Conference 
(7315 South Yale Ave.), Chicago, Ill. 1950. Pp. 112. Paper, $2.00. 

This volume contains the series of addresses presented at a study week 
which was attended by eighty priests who are engaged in the Cana and 
Pre-Cana movement, and who represented fifty-five cities in twenty 
states. These addresses describe the purposes, the organization and the 
methods of this movement which has taken firm hold in less than ten 
years. 

It purposes “to aid married people in attaining the religious and moral 
perfection which is the all-over purpose of marriage”; it aims “to bring 
about sanctification within the home . . . natural and supernatural happi- 
ness by education in Christian family attitudes . . . a proper appreciation 
of husband and wife and children by each other.” 

The organization is described as one of married couples (in the Pre- 
Cana case of those looking forward to marriage) with a good amount of 
laity initiative under priestly direction; preferably organized according 
to parish lines and with a view to further expansion throughout deanery 
and diocese. 
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The method is not like that of a retreat with its silent audience; it 
follows out a system of conference and round table with ample inter. 
change of experiences and information by question and answer. The Cana 
Day begins with dialog Mass and ends with Benediction and renewal of 
marriage vows. 


In addition to the address which describes the content of the meetings, 
the volume contains the schedule followed by the Chicago organization 
and distinct outlines of the several Cana and Pre-Cana Conferences. 

With the decline of family and home life so far advanced in modern 
society, it is heartening to read in this volume the evidence of zeal and 
wisdom on the part of priests engaged in the Cana Movement, and the 
ready and deeply interested response of our Catholic laity. The problem 
exists in all parishes, and this volume should be welcomed by all parish 
priests. 


THE ROMAN RITUAL. In Latin and English. With Rubrics and Plainchant 
Notation. Translated and edited with Introduction and Notes by Rev. Philip 
T. Weller. Volume I: The Sacraments and Processions. The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1950. Pp. xviii-606. Imitation leather: red edges, 
$8.75; gold edges, $9.75. 


Among the “doers of the word” in the American liturgical apostolate, 
any future historian will have to assign a place of honor to Fr. Weller: 
not only for the example of liturgical activity and education he has 
displayed in his parish, but more especially for his magnum opus of trans- 
lating the Ritual, for which every priest, at least, is his spiritual debtor. 
(We are indebted, too, to Bruce Co., for undertaking the publication of 
what very likely was a financial risk, and for having done so handsomely 
by it, i.e., in worthy keeping with its sacred contents.) 


This second volume to appear matches the first in the care which 
went into the translations. Fr. Weller himself would be the first to admit, 
we are sure, that it is not a definitive rendition. But it should be a 
substantial help to that end; and in the meanwhile priests and laity have 
an intelligible, serviceable and long-overdue handbook of the most im- 
portant life-giving rites of our religion. As the Ritual is one of the 
essential books for a priest, so its translation would seem almost equally 
indispensable — if we realistically admit the language obstacle that de 
facto exists. The fact that the publishers considered it a risk — and as 
a consequence felt obliged to charge a rather high price for it — is its 
own commentary on the relatively small progress that the liturgical 
movement has made to date. 


Of especial interest are the introductions which the translator wrote 
for each of the sacraments, which happily combine historical, theological 
and ascetical insights into these “saving mysteries of Christ.” We look 
forward gratefully to the third and final volume. G. L. D. 
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THE APOSTOLIC PARISH. By Rev. James J. Navagh. P. J. Kenedy & 

Sons, New York, N. Y. 1950. Pp. xv-166. Cloth, $2.75. 

The Apostolic Parish is a book of suggestions, concrete, practical sug- 
gestions for building up a living, apostolic parish. The pastoral methods 
proposed have neither the defect of being antiquated nor of being untried 
and untested by experience. The Bishop of Buffalo, the Most Rev. John 
T. O’Hara, C.S.C., who writes the foreword, assures us that the book 
presents the fruit of more than ten years of experience of the author’s 
directing the successful work of the Missionary Apostolate of the diocese 
of Buffalo. The present book is the outgrowth of notes originally presented 
in mimeographed form for the use of the seminarians and clergy of the 
diocese. 

Priests having the care of souls must needs recognize that the work 
of building the kingdom of God has to be adapted to changing con- 
ditions of the world in which we live. They will find in Father Navagh’s 
book contemporary methods applied to the contemporary scene. Particular 
emphasis is laid on various means of contact with the individual Catholic 
and non-Catholic. The taking of the census, which Father Navagh calls 
“the backbone of systematic apostolic work in the parish,” is treated in 
much detail. Less detailed, but generally good, are the suggestions for 
the liturgical life of the parish. 

The brief opening chapter, entitled “God,” reminds the pastor that 
the “work of a parish is God’s work, not only in the sense that it is done 
for Him, but just as truly in this sense that it is done by Him.” With 
this point of view, placing proper emphasis on prayer, the pastor will do 
well to study the practical suggestions offered, adopt what best suits local 
conditions, and set in motion the latent energies of the parish. His parish 
will become a veritable bee-hive of spiritual activity. 

The book is recommended especially for seminarians and newly or- 
dained. Its practical suggestions will be equally helpful to the pastor of 
broad experience, particularly if he has not awakened to the use of new 
tools for the age-old work. CRS 
NO POSTPONEMENT. By Rev. John LaFarge, S.J. Longmans, Green & 

Co., New York, N. Y. 1950. Pp. x-246. Cloth, $3.00. 

There can be “no postponement,” Fr. LaFarge reminds us, for the job 
that America is called upon to do in the world today. By our very 
position and size, we as Americans have a leadership, yet “all our power 
means nothing, it spells even worse disorder, unless our spiritual leader- 
ship corresponds to our material strength.” And we can give the desired 
leadership, despite our shortcomings, only if we muster our full moral 
potential, which involves, above all, recognition of God as the giver of 
all rights. 

A full recognition of God, who gives all men their human dignity, can 
in turn come only through corporate and social worship, translated into 
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a complete philosophy of life. Catholic interracial groups have been quid 
to sense this, and without exception have started from the logical basi 
by promoting a deep interest in the liturgy, and actual participation ig 
it. Not only members of the special groups, however, but all of us, ag) 
Catholics, are needed to help form moral leadership. We might 
begin with the Mass, which is the best action, the center and the begins 
ning. Grasping from it the nature of the Church’s corporate worshi 
we will begin to see more clearly our obligations of justice and charity) 
to all peoples. With that vision, we can start blazing a trail for a real 
brotherhood, built on the fatherhood of God. The Mass, lived, is the 
dynamite, the great power against which the atom bomb pales. The 
author begs us not to reject it. 


Following this, Catholic interracial programs are discussed, showin 
just how they have been built on the solid foundation of the Christ-life 
and the liturgy, and broadened by the use of the natural means God hag 
put at our disposal. The author gives a history of the Catholic Interracial 
Council of New York, which has had profound influence not only in; 
New York, but as a pattern for other groups throughout the country, 
He notes the work of such groups as Friendship House, Fides House, and) 
the Clergy Conference on Negro Welfare, and shows what can be done 
with college groups. He gives examples of interracial parishes which are 
successful, and suggestions to the pastors of “changing parishes.” 


Always quiet in his reasoning and always logical, the well-known Jesuit 
feels that our principles must be supported by legislation, and that we 
are missing our full task if we disavow the need for organization because’ 
we see the failures of bureaucracy “It is not by rejecting the aid of 
organized work but by making it the servant, not the tyrannical master) 
of the human person, that we may hope to see justice and charity make 
their influence felt in a community.” If we are to have a friendly world, } 
if indeed we are to have a world, we must be willing to pray diligently) 
and to work patiently and painstakingly to understand all peoples and 
make others do so. The job, in the author’s opinion, demands well-rounded, © 
social apostles. 


The book is a warning and a challenge. It shares with its reader the 
wisdom and experience of a man who has lived close to God and to the ¥ 
difficulties of minorities. It gives no simple formula for a peaceful world, 7 
but it sets forth simple, clear principles, and techniques which have proven | 
themselves in the “trying.” We heartily hope that the conclusions it tenders 
will provoke not only deep interest but intelligent action. 


Friendship House Betty SCHNEIDER 
Chicago 











